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CONICAL MOVABLE COMB 





FOR SALE. 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


of the highest grade of purity. 
tights and Territory of the Conical Moy- 
able Comb Bee-Hive, the best in use. 

EGGS AND CHICKENS, of all the lead- 
ing varieties of pure-bred Poultry. <A val- 
uable P amphile t on Bee Culture, with terms 
to Agents, Price List, &c. 
only 10 cents. 

AGENTS WANTED SEVERYWHERE. 
Large Commissions given. 
S. D. BARBER, Mattoon, Coles Co., Ill. 


py RE TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. 
After July 10th, from imported mothers, 
at $3 each, and a few choice stocks with 
qecens from imported mothers. Address 

W. HARRISON, Melrose, Rockingham | 
Co., Va. 





Pamphlet for- 








CHAPMAN’S IMPROVED HONEY EX 


= 


TRACTOR 


Morrison, Ills. 


with an extra fine >< 
All warranted in 
Brown, Augusta, Ga. 


honey knife. 


Address 
P. Hi. 


FRANK W. CHAPMAN. 


J. 
r. John Maxson, Whitewater, Wis. 


The best machine made; 


curved bladed 


every respect. 


or Dr. 
or Dr 





” 

Italian Queens. 
VHOICE ITALIAN oe reared in 
J full colonies after June Ist, at the fol- 

lowing prices, ~~ Tested Queens, $5.00 

each ; warranted, $3 each: 5 or over, $2.50 

each. W. D. WRIGHT, 
Knowersville, , Albany Co., N. 2. 


PARKER H. SWEET, JR., & CO., 


SOLICITORS OF 


American & Foreign Patents 
And Attorneys in Patent Cases, 


Federal Buildings, 8. E. Cor. ith and F §ts., 
P. O. Box 251, Washington. D. C, Correspondence 
inyited from persons intere sted in Patent mat- 
ters. Advice and consultation without charge 

300k of Instructions sent free on receipt if 
stainp to any address. 

Senin — 


PETERS’ 


Cheap Music. 


You can get as much music for 50 cents, by 
buying one of our Magazines, as you can pur- 
chase for #3 in any other way. 

We have now ready and willsend, post-paid 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5S Peters’ Parlor 

Musie. A Collection of New Piano Pieces 

by Kinkel, Becht, Pacher, Wagner, etc., ete., 

every number containing at least Six choice 

Pieces. 

Nos, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 Peters’ Household 
Melodies, A Collection of Songsand Cho- 
ruses, by Hays, Stewart, Danks, Thomas 
ete. Every number contains at least Seven 
Pieces. 

Nos. 1 to 19 La Creme de laCreme. A 
Collection of choice classic and difficult 
Piano Music from the very best authors, 
such as Liszt, Wagner, etc. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents per 
number, or Six numbers for 2. Twelve num- 
bers, $4. 

Address, 


J. L. PETERS, 843 Broapway, N. Y- 
P. O. Box 5429. 
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| AGENTS WANTED pyAivrs BY MALL 


BEE Hive 
}¢| PAT FEBAI373 





COMMISSIONS LARGE. 


Send for Free Catalogue, and scnd now 
while you think of it. 


THE CLIMAX BEEHIVE 


Has now been before the public two years, and 
those first to use it are now our best customers, 
It has received the premium wherever exhib- 
ited, including the New Jersy State Fair 
and the Fair of the Great AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE of New York City. Either part of 
the Hive can be removed without disturbing the 
other. A feature entirely new. Bee-fixtures 
of all kinds, constantly on hand, and so cheap 
that Agents have a GRAND CHANCE to make 
Money. Address, 


CLIMAX BEE-HIVE CoO., 
27, Park Row, New York. 
Reference, Mrs. E. 8S. Tupper. 
aprom 


THE |. X. L. BEE-HIVE 


Patented by J. & W. Barnes, April 21st, 1874. 

Is constructed upon an entirely new principal, 
obviating all the objections to side and top-open- 
ing hives, and embraces valuable improvements 
over all others. It is simple, cheap, captures 
Moth and Kobber-bees, can be thoroughly exam- 

ined in one minute yields the largest per cent. of 
surplus honey :the brood and surplus honey frames 
examined or removed independent of each other. 

Vintilation perfect. Approved by every practical 
bee-keeper. Took first premium at the lowa and 
Missouri State Fairs of i874 (these being the only 
State Fairs at which it was exhibited) and at all 
County Fairs where exhibited, over the best Hives 


il use, 

PRICES: 
Single Hive, - - - - -- +--+ - - $1.00 
W holeaalk Ps r doz.. - - 36.00 
Individual right and Sam p . Hive - 9.00 


For hives in lowa, 


Reune 
aress, 


and territorial rights ad- 
BARNES & TALBOT, 
Centerville, Appanoose Co., Iowa. 
For hives and territorial rights in State of Mis- 
fouri, address, H. B. Poorman & Co. St. Louis, 
Missouri. For all other territory, address, Josiah 
Baraes, Centerville, lowa, or Wm. Barnes, St. 
Louis, Mo., care of H. B. Poorman & Co. Read 
what L. C. Wait, Secretary of American Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association, Says: 
I have examined the I. X. L. Bee-hive, recently 
patented by J. & W. Barnes,aud can truthfully say, 
that it is one of the few Patent Hives that is 


really good. It is simple, easily made and isa 
No. lL hive. I would therefore recommend it to 


L. C. WAIT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
All bee-keepers visiting Centerville, are request- 
ed to visit our apiary. 


bee-keepers generally. 


LADIES READ THIS! 


PACKAGE AND 
Sent safely 2,000 miles. 


POSTAGE FREE. 


15 Verbenas, 15 kinds, - - - - - - = $1.00 
12 Basket-plants, 12 kinds, - - - - = - 1.00 
12 Bedding Plants, 12 kin: is, -- = - - 10 
8 Roses, S kinds,- - - - - = = = =1.00 
8 Geraniums, 8 kinds, - - - - 1,00 


100 othe r things 
to clubs. A 60- 


Ail named sorts, our choice. 
cheap, A premium offered 





page Catalogue free, 2ist year, 400 acres, 11 
greenhouses, 
STURERS, HARRISON & CO., 
aprsm Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 
JAPE 3 per tb., post paid. oe 450; 
Ww Esparcet, 60c.; Linden Seeds, 15c. per 
ounce. Send stamp for Pamphlet on their cul- 
ture. KRUSCHKE BROS., 


aprvotf serlin, Wisconsin, 


ITALIAN BEES. 


NULL stock, $15.00 each, Tested Queens in 
1" May, $4.00 each; after June Ist $3.00 each: 
Warranted (Jueens in May, $3.00 each; after 
June Ist, $2.0 each. Six for $12.00. Bred from 
Imported and selected stock. Sent by mail. 
Eggs from Light Brahma Fow]ls,$1.50 per dozen, 
Address, G. MeGA 
Lock box 64, Monmouth, Ill. 
apr3m 


Warren Ca. 








nN 
QUEEN CITY APIARY FOR 1875. 


Thankful for past 
sent our card for the 


again pre- 
, hoping to 


patronage, 


eominger 


we 


season 


be able to supply our numerous customers 
with the Cheapest and Best Ap‘arian sup- 
plies in the Market. Consisting in part of 


HONEY EXTRACTORS 


AND KNIVES, 


Wax Extractors, Bee-Hives made or cut for 
nailing, Honey Boxes, Square Honey Jars, 
Labels, Corks and Caps to fit, Bee-Feeders, 


Bee-Veils, Rubber Gloves, Our New Smoker. 
Safety Queen Cages, Straw Mats, 


ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Full stocks of Italian Bees, also imported 
and Home-bred Italian Queens, of the highest 
grade of purity. For further ps irticulars, send 
3c. stamp for our 24 page Illustrated Circular 
and Apiarian Supply list for 1875, and address 
all letters and orders to 

J. W. WINDER & CO., 
Importers and Breeders of [talian Bees, 
aprém No. 305, Plum St., Cincinati, Ohio. 
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rET THE BEST! 


The best is the Cheapest. 


MURPHY’S 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 











BAKLAa~-Ga 


Is the strongest and most durable light running 
Honey Extractor in the market. No danger of 
breaking the most tender comb,as the wire cloth 
holding the comb cannot sag. Also the best 
KNIFE FOR UNCAPPING 

the comb; price of Knife, by mail, 75 cents. 
- For particulars address R. R. MU RPHY, 
Fulton, Whiteside Co., 

A. B. MASON, 
174 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O 


Il., 
Or Dr. 
feb6mos 


The Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Masazine is 
edited by H. A. King, 
and is the only IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
treating of Bee-Cul- 









ture in the United 
States, 32 pages.— 
Terms, $1.25 a year 
es a present. The 


poge specimen 
like cromo of Italian 
sent free 
50 cents. Ad- 
75 Barclay Street, 


number, with beautiful life, 
bees and honey plants (price 50 cents), 
with the Magazine five months for 


dress W. B. COBB, Publisher, 
New York. 





FOR INFORMATION 


Concerning Hives, Extractors, Bees, Queens, Bee 
Books, etc., rr postage stamp to 


MRS. E. 8. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 





UEEN BEE-HIVE.—For hives, and rights 
in this justly celebrated hive, in the State of 
Pennsylvania, apply to A. J. Hoover, who deals in 
Pure Italian Bees and Queens, and all kinds of 
apiarian supplies. Also, agent for the AMERICAN 
BEE JouRNAL. Send for circular and price list 
for 1875. Address A. J. HOOVER, Plymouth, 
Luzerne Co., Pa, 


| 1875- 





1875. 
GLEW &PrIianies, 





500 Honey Extractors, 
300 Gerster’s Wax Extractors, 
2000 Home Bred QUEENS, 


ALSO 


IMPORTED QUEENS. 
PIARIAN SUPPLIES at bottom prices. Circu- 

lars FREE. Address, 
A. GRAY & CO.. 
Reily, 


IMPORTERS, 


apristf sutler Co., 0. 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


IGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address, 
Ss. BH. STEVENSEB, 
Wholesale and Retail 
DEALER IN HONEY; 
926 North 6th st., St. Louis, 


feb74tf Mo 





Books for Bee-Keepers. 


F°S SALE at the office of the AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL. Sent on receipt of price and 
postage. 

Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. $2.00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping...... 1.50 
Postage on either of the above. 20 cents. 
Adair’s Annals of Bee Culture, 1870,..... 2% 

The American Bee Keepers’ Guide. By 
E. Kretchmer, in paper covers,...... 50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Text Book,.....-.... .40 
Bees and their Management, 
by Mrs. Tupper... 15 


Address all orders to 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





5 90 per day. Agents wanted. All 
to classes of working people of 
both sexes, young and old, making more 
money at work for us, in their own localities, 
during their spare moments, or all the time, 
than anything else. We offer employment 
that will pay handsomely for every hour's 
work. Full particulars, terms, &c., sent free. 
Send us your address, at once. Don’t delay. 
Now is the time. Don’t look for work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned 
what we offer. G. STINSON & Co.,, 
mar75yl Portland, Maine. 
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MERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO BEE CULTURE. 


Vol. XI. CEDAR RAPIDS, MAY, 1875. No. 5. 
o. | —_ ON) OK a day, _— — in readiness several 
S(iubericaly Wee Sout yal, _— noredags en — to apes — 

' i ' four frames, the same size as your large 


se 


W. F. CLARKE. ae 
Mrs. E. S. TUPPER, 5 EDITORS. 


Seasonable Hints. 





In this month, it is often best, if rapid 
increase is desired, to divide colonies. 
If the bees have been encouraged in 
brood rearing by feeding, and the heat of 
the hive economized, the bees are strong 
now—whether the season be late or early. 
We do not find bees, managed as we ad- 
vise, dependent on early seasons. 

We would advise all whose colonies are 
strong, and who desire to increase num* 
bers as fast as possible, to commence in 
this month making new colonies. We 
would not doit in such a way as to 
Weaken any hive materially. A comb of 
brood may be taken from one, a comb 
containing stores from another, and bees 
from a third. Ifa queen can be provided 
for every newly made colony, or a queen 
cell nearly ready to hatch and empty comb 
is at hand, the increase may be very rap- 
id and with no danger of failure. 

Those who wish to start nucleus hives, 
can do it best in this month, in this lati- 
tude. 

There are various ways of doing this. 
The best one is this: Take a good Italian 
queen from the hive to which she belongS 
and put her in some other hive, from 
which the queen has been removed ; 
with the usual precautions. 

The hive left queenless will at once 
build queen cells, and at this season of the 
year, a number may be expected. Leave 
the hive undisturbed until about the eighth 


hives. Open your hive, ascertain how 
queen cells they are, and divide its con- 
tents among these’small hives—putting in 
each a comb, containing at least one cell 
Divide the brood 


combs and store combs among the small 


—more if you choose. 


hives and if necessary supply one or more 
Then take the old 
hive entirely away and set the small hives 


from other hives. 


containing the frames of it close together 
where the old one stood, the entrance fac- 
ing the opposite way. The bees disturbed 
by the unfamiliar appearance of things, 
will find the small hives, and as each has 
a cell and brood, they will soon settle to 
work. Care mnst be taken before night 
to see that each small hive has enough. 
If one has more than its share, change its 
place with that of a weaker one. You 
will then have two, three or four small 
hives in the place of one, and can keep 
them all the season rearing queens, or 
unite them again into one colony after 

There 
nucleus, 


they have served their purpose. 
are other ways of starting a 
which we will give hereafter. 

Those who nse surplus boxes will do 
well to put them on all colonies 
in this month ; though in most localities, 
bees do better in them before June. 


strong 


ee ee 

A strong colony of bees has been known 
to build one hundred square inches of 
comb in twenty-four hours ; at that rate 
over sixty sheets of comb a foot square 
could be costructed in three months. 
The editor of the Annals of Bee Culture 
has had a report of a swarm that built 
nine sheets of comb ten by thirteen inches 
in ten days. 
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Office of the Iowa Board of Centen- 
nial Managers. 





This is to certify that Mrs. Ellen Tupper 
of Des Moines Polk Co., being an expert in 
such articles as are enumerated in Group 
No. 3 of our Classification of lowa Products, 
is duly appointed to act as Group Secretary 
in charge of her specialty, viz: 

The Bee-Keeping Industry of the State, 
subject to such instructions as our Board 
may from time to time give ina written 
form. 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Signed this 16th day of April 1875, and at- | 


tested by the Seal of our Corporation. 
ALEX. SHAW, S. H. MALLORY. 
Sec’y. President. 
I, C. B. Carpenter, Governor of Iowa, 
hereby indorse the foregoing appointment, 
this 16th day of April 1875. 
C. C. CARPENTER. 


_- — 2+ << +2 e — 


Centennial Exposition. 





COMMENCING APRIL 19, AND ENDING OCT. 
19, 1876. 

The undersigned having been appointed, 
by the Iowa Board of Centennial Managers, 
Secretary of Group No, 34, aceepts the ap- 
pointment with the hope that every bee- 
keeper in the State will aid her in the work, 
by preparing for the exhibition any hives, 
extracts, bees, queens, or anything pertain- 
ing to the industry within reach. 
specimens of all honey-producing plants 
and seeds thereof which may be found in 


Also | 


any portion of the State of lowa, for exhibi- | 


tion at the coming celebration of One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Nation, to be 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., 1876, I have the 


honor to request your co-operation in com- | 


pleting this Group, by the preparation and 
contribution of articles properly belonging 
within the scope thereof. 

Any aid or information will be cheerfully 
furnished on application. As the Secretary 
of this Group is also a member of the com- 
mittee appointed by the National Bee-Keep- 
ers Association, applications from any 
part of the country will be in order. 

All articles shipped to my care will be 
properly labeled and transmitted to the Ex- 
position, under the care and direction of the 
State Board of Centennial Managers. Such 
articles as the individual exhibitor may de- 
sire can be shipped direct to the care of the 
Director General of the Exposition, Phila- 


delphia, Pa., under such rules asthe Direc- | 


tor General may prescribe. All persons who 
desire to be exhibitors will be supplied with 
blank applications for space upon applying 


to the undersigned. Applications must be 
made to the Director General of the exposi- 
tion. For the purpose of keeping a record 
of [owa applications, they will be signed in 
duplicate, one of which will be forwarded to 
the Director General, Philadelphia, and one 
to the Secretary of Iowa State Board of Cen- 
tenial Managers, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Trusting that State and local pride will in- 
duce you to give us your hearty co-operation 
I shall expect, without further solicitation, 
to secure from you, on or before the 1st day 
of December, 1875, a specimen of such arti- 
cles as above enumerated, all of which will 
be duly acknowledged, and ordinary care 
exercised ; but the loss of property by the 
accidents of transportation, by fine, or by 
the dispensations of Providence, will in no 
wise subject the undersigned fo damages. 

Respectfully, 
ELLEN S. TUPPER. 
Sec’y. Group 34. 
Des Moines, lowa. 
_—__-—__30e6<.o————— 


From the Practical Farmer. 


Uses of Wool in the Apiary. 





For the last four years we have used wool 
quite largely for various purposes in our 
apiary. We use nothing else for stopping 
up our queen cages, rolling it for this pur- 
pose into a tight wad. The bees cannot 
gnaw it away, and seldom propolise it. 
We shut up all our nuclei, when first form- 
ed, with wool. It can be crowded into 
place in a moment, admits air, and is easily 
removed. Ifwe wish for any purpose to 
shut upahive, we use wool. In the work- 
ing season, we keep one “ pocket full of 
wool,” and know nothing of the vexations 
we experienced when using wire-cloth. Oc- 
casionally a few bees are caught in the fibres 
of the wool, but they are for the most part 
very shy of it, and are quite indisposed to 
commit felo de se, by hanging themselves 
in its meshes. Robbers will very quickly 
retreat from ahive well wooled. If we use 
the words to wool and unwool a hive or nu- 
cleus, instead of to shut up or open the en- 
trance, our readers will understand what we 
mean. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


- — 





PERSONAL.—This heading, over my sig- 
nature, may remind some, of my personals 
inthe AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL in 1872. 
With no intention of reviving past animosi- 
ties, | desire to say that soon after these 
personals appeared, I regretted some things 
inthem. For the first time in my life, in- 
stead of a statement of facts with what 
seemed to me the necessary conclusions from 
them, I used bitter epithets and invectives. 
Coming from a man of my age and profess- 
ion this was the less excusable. Perhaps 
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I never lost so good an opportunity of 
showing the best way of combacting such 
controversies as we deem necessary in 
defence of our rights. 

About two years ago I personally express- 
ed to Mr. H. A. King, my regret for the in- 
vidious comparisons in which I had indulg- 
ed, and my intention of withdrawing them 
as publicly as they were made. Able again 
to use my pen, I am glad to carry out this 
intention. If my example has encouraged 
the acrimoniousness with which questions 
have been discused, and controversies car- 
ried on among American Bee Keepers, I 
hope this personal may contribute some- 
what to soften such needless asperities. 

April 23rd, 1875. L, LANGSTROTH. 





~ 


Voices from Among the Hives. 








H.. GoopLANDER, Leesburg, Ind, writes ; 
* Bees can be wintered just as safely, and 
more easily thanany other stock. The ma- 
terial from whieh a hive is made, has a 
great influence on the health of the bee.” 


ELIAS HersHey, Leaman Place, Pa., 
writes; “I wintered 27 stands out of doors, 
without protection, except blankets on top 
of frames, and they all came out strong, and 
are ready for work as soon as the blossoms 
come.”’ 


R. R. Murpny, Fulton, IIl., writes; 
*“ About March 20th, some one sent mea reg 
istered letter, but the Post! Office was bur- 
glarized on the 25th. The safe blown open, 
and the building fired. Nothing was saved. 
This is the reason why I have not been able 
to answer that letter.’ 


JOHN DIVEKEY, Aurora, IIl., writes; “I 
put my bees—43 swarms—in abasement on 
the 15th of Nov. They came out all strong 
and healthy about the middle of March witk- 
out loss. They had no flight for4 months. 
They were carrying natural Pollen on the 
4th of April. The winter here was very se- 
vere, but the opening of Spring is exceed- 
ingly favorable. Long may your valuable 
Bee Journal live and prosper.” 


Dr. N. P. ALLEN, Smith’s Grove, Ky., 
writes; ‘I have succeeded in wintering 
my bees in Langstroth hive on summer 
stands without losing a single stock. My 
bees are in fine condition and have been 
ae gee from the fruit blossoms for the 
ast week. I had eleven in top story, one 
week ago. I have four new idea hives. I 
like them very much. I see by the Journal 
that they are not so regarded by some, but 
my experience is that we can raise more 
bees by inserting empty comb in the eenter 
of brood-nest. Can enlarge the brood-nest 
to double the size, it is ordinary, and that 
they will come out in the spring with more 
bees than the Langstroth hive, and with 
more honey. I hope to be able to make a 
good report ofthis season's operations.” 


H. M. Nosir, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, 
writes: ‘My bees have wintered better 
than for the past three winters. I had 20 
swarms last fall. 1 put5 of the poorest in 
acave and one died. I put 15 in the cellar, 
and as some of them got the dysentery I 
made a box 344 ft long and puta window 
sash in one end, and one on the top, — 
one of the sash that I could open so that 


could put my arms in and take off the quilt 
or honey board. I took some of the frames 
out and set them on the out side of the hive 
and cleaned out the dead bees, &c. The 
most of my bees came through the winter 
healthy. I gota queen one year ago last 
July; said to be from an imported mother. 
I think she is aregular Egyptian from what 
Ihave read about them. They have the 
grit; they work well, breed well, and sting 
like a demon.” 


JAs. B. WILSON, Des Moines, Lowa writes: 
“The winter that has just passed, has been 
a very hard one in Iowa. t had 4 colonies 
of bees to go into winter quarters last fall. 
My bees have been on their summer stands 
for the past 4 winters, andI have not lost 
any by disease or freezing, during that time. 
During the winter, any day that the sun 
shined or was a little warmer than other 
days, they would fly out as in summer. 

I have not had to feed them this winter or 
spring, as they laid up enough feed in the 
lower combs for their own use during the 
whole winter. I have used the “Finn Porus 
Wall Hive,” ever since I commenced keep- 
ing bees. Iam not afraid to recommend it 
to apiarians, as the only one that their bees 
ean Se safe in, during the summer or winter. 
Eace colony is so strong in the spring and 
summer that moths or robbers dare not ven- 
ture near them.” 


Wo. H.S. Grout, Poland Center, N. Y., 
writes :—‘*The following is what I have 
done the past season with five, 32 (Kidder) 
frame Gallup hives and Italian bees : 
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T. 27 '1714 853, 150 | 180 225 | 190 | 348 | 110 1,342 


Spring | Raspberry and | 
Honey. Clover. 
: Average yield per hi e, 268 2-5 Ibs. 

I think the Gallup hive is just the thing to 
work bees in, for extracted honey. It is 
more convenient than two-story hives, and I 
think will yield better. When yon get all 
the light honey, you have swarms that will 
gather enough fall honey to winter on, and 
strong enough to winter on their summer 
stands. At least that is my experience, 
Mine having gathered enough for winter for 
the past three years. The supply is princi- 
pally from smart-weed. The long hives are 
not humbug, practically, if my experience 
amounts to anything ; and I believe that IL 
can get more honey from them than I can 
from the same number of combs in small 
hives. If ‘Eccentric’ will try them in a 
good season he may think better of them, 
and conclude that they are not such a hum- 
bug after all. He should remember that 
strong swarms gather the honey, and stand 
a better chance to winter than if they were 
divided up.” 


Ep. WeEtutneTton, Rivertown, Iowa, 
writes :—“Our long and severe winter is 
now past. The bee-keeper now knows how 
many of his stocks of bees has been con- 
sumed by it. I came out better with 
mine than I expected, and as good asthe 


Basswood. | 
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most of my neighbors. I lost two very 
light stocks that only had a pint of bees or 
less; the loss of which I lay to not having 
upward ventilation—and another lately. 
We hsd a fine warm spell. The bees tlew 
finely, then came a severe cold snap, which 
lasted a week, when it again turned warm. 
I found one of my weak stocks had clustered 
in empty comb, away from their supplies, 
and had passed in their cheeks, and were 
dead. Making a total of 4 out of 23. Those 
that I had down 5 feet inthe ground covered 
over with boards and straw, froze as bad 
as those that I had on top of the ground sur- 
rounded with straw. I know of 19 stocks 
that were wintered out doors, ten with tight 
honey boards on, and nine with quilts. The 
result was, that all with the quilts on were 
alive, and nine out of the ten that had on 
tight honey boards were dead. The other 
was a very strong stock in the fall, now it is 
very weak and troubled by robbers. My 
bees are now working finely on rye flour,” 


ARCHIBALD Smitn, Roswell, Cobb Co., 
Georgia, writes :—‘*I wrote you a few notes 
of experience. I swrvived the summer with 
two hives, large size, single _ story, 
movable frames, about a quart of bees in 
each, but little honey or comb, and had to 
take out much comb infested by moth. So 
little honey was made, that I had to feed ; 
and looked into the hives the first week in 
January, when I found but from 4 to 6 tbs. 
honey in each. (The winter here has 
been mild enough to afford the bees a flight 
every week or two). About the 15th of 
June, 1 puta little sugar syrup into each 
hive, and soon finding great activity among 
the bees, I examined them and found that 
the bees from the larger hive were robbing 
the others; but the peculiarity was, that 
there was no fighting only great activity, 
but as there were no flowers, I looked closely 
until I found they were passing from hive 
to hive. 1 have continued to feed; but 
leave only one hive open at a time. The 
question here arises, and I want your 
readers to investigate; does not this ac- 
count for much loss, in the spring, of 
swarms just put out of winter quarters, be- 
fore there are flowers enough to supply the 
large demands of breeding? And does it 
not also account for the great increase of 
some hives ? 


JOHN HveH McDoweE tt, Red Fork, Ark. 
writes: “Bees do well here, never die in 
winter from cold. I have had five natural 
swarms this spring from one hive, other 
hives all sent out more or less swarms. I 
would like to have a partner who under- 
stands bee culture, would give him a half 
interest. I use Adair’s and Novice’s hives.” 


ALFRED CHAPMAN, New Cumberland, 

y. Va., writes: “It has been exceedingly 
cold, but my bees have wintered very well 
on their summer stands. I have a shed roof 
over them and packed straw all around them, 
but .in front. But they consumed much 
more honey than those in a cellar or house.” 


In the spring of 1871, we bought a farm 
remote from neighbors a mile or nearly so 
and on it wasa swarm of bees which the 
owner did not care to remove, never having 
received any benefit from them, and in a 
year or so they were given to us. They 
were in an old decayed box hive, they 





swarmed the first season in my absence, 
a neighbor hived them in another old box 
hive, and in the following spring they 
were all dead. ? 

We put our new swarms into an old 
fashioned hive, just to make trial and see if 
they would live and thrive. It wasin June, 
I think. If they lived through the winter, 
we intended to get a moveable frame hive. 
Heard of Kidden, of Burlington, Last 
spring all were lively in both hives, and I 
sent for a patent hive, but they swarmed 
before it came to hand and I was obliged to 
ut them in an improved, but still a box 
live. [had not learned that I must not 
hive them on the stand. After they seemed 
quiet, I went out to see, and the hive was 
empty. Fortunately, they had gone home, 
instead of to the woods, as our swarm did 
the previous year. Now what shall we 
novices do next. My right hand was large 
enough for two, from four stings though 
gloved, bee-veiled, &c., for the little hive 
was full, and the weather hot. We studied 
and mustered courage to raise the hive 
ard set another under it, and they accepted 
itand went to work init. They built combs 
and it seemed to me as though were two 
separate families or swarms. The first 
year I had one ten pound box of honey, last 
year probably between forty and fifty tbs. 
of very nice honey. One box still remains 
in the chamber of one hive. They are in the 
open field protected remy d by boards and 
pine boughs. Mary R. SANDERSON. 

We send you the January JouRNAL and 
think you will find fit just what you need. 
We print your letter without your leave, 
because we like to show [others interested 
how one more went to work. You are on 
the right track and we hope will not loose 
your bees. We knowf{if you read the Jour- 
NAL you will learn how to manage them so 
as not to dread their sting, but on the con- 
trary, will enjoy working with them. 

Your bees that “went home” did not do so 
because “you hived them on the stand,” but 
they lost their queen and therefore returned 
to their old hive. Putting another hive un- 
der the old one, was the best thing you 
could do under the circumstances. ; 

(S" We have alot of Adair’s Annals of 
Bee Culture for 1870 slightly damaged, on 
hand—which we will sell for 10 cents each, 
Postage 4 cents. 

——= oe OD OO 

(GS~ The Southern Ky., Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at the residence of R. 
A. Alexander, on Monday the 19th of May 
next, and all persons interested in the cul- 
ture of the honey-bee are invited to be pres 
ent. We hope some of our Northern Breth- 
ren who are posted in Scientific Bee-Culture 

will attend or send us communications, bee- 
hives, honey-boxes, &c., for exhibition. 
They will be cared for and put upon exhi- 
| bition by the President. 
H. W, SANDERS, 
Secretary. 





Dr. N. P. ALLEN. 
President. 
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€ orrespontence. 


Our Plan of Wintering. 





As many of our Bee Keeping friends in 
different parts of our country are in 
many cases, yearly being made sorrow- 
ful through the sad inroads made upon 
their pets—the beautiful Italians—and we, 
having been blessed by a course of mai- 
agement, which has not only given us 
our number of colonies in full, in the be- 
ginning of spring, in good shape, but has 
carried them safely through the severe 
trial put upon them, by our cold and 
backward springs, of which many 
have cause to remember, and hoping to 
benefit some one or more of our suffering 
friends, we submit our plan of proceed- 
ure, to-wit: 

In the first place, our bees are wintered 
in the cellar, under the main part of the 
house, over which there is a fire but very 
few times during winter. Cellar 18x22, 
in clay ; bee room, 9x12, 
in one corner, between joists over-head we 
have stuffed with straw, held in place bya 
few lath tacked on, the partitioned side is 
also studded and packed With straw in 
same manner, while one side and end are 
stone wall, over all the portion stuffed 
with straw, we have tacked a covering of 
building paper, shelves arranged around 
the sides and one end, nédne coming xear- 
er than two feet of cellar-bottom, we thus, 
you will see, have provided an absorb- 
ant, by which all dampness is absorbed. 
Asa consequence, our rooms are as dry 
asa flint. Herelet us say, were we going 
lo arrange other room in the cellar, for 
bees, would manage to have little of 
the stone-wall in it as possible, for we no- 
lice, is there an uneasy colony, or one the 
least inclined to be diseased, or one weak- 
er than the average in Spring ’tis sure to 
be, or have come from the stone-wall 
side, and whenever we were compelled to 
have a portion of it, would arrange to not 


sO 


ai 


as 


let our hives come nearer than 12 to 18 
inches. So much for cellars. 
About 10th to 15th of Sept., or imme- 


diately after buckwheat season closes, 
which winds up the honey season with us. 
(During the flow of fall honey,should you 
not be sure your bees would store enough 
for their winter's use, do not put off sup- 
plying them with a safe amount, either 
honey or syrup, later than above date as 
the earlier theh get their stores, the soon- 
er will they cap themselves and as a con- 
sequence the better willthey winter.) We 
carefully examine each stock and esit- 


partitioned off 
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mate their stores and if any are short, im- 
mediately feed them on Coffee A. sugar 
syrup made 20 pounds to the gallon of 
water, until they have from 20 to 30 Ibs. 
stores each, according to strength of colo- 
ny. They are then left to themselves, to 
beas quiet asmay be. As the cool nights 
of last Sept. and Oct. come on, we con- 
tract the entrance to* keep them warm. 
Early in Oct., choosing a day in which 
the bees are flying lively, we open a _ hive 
and set frames in an empty one previous- 
ly provided for the purpose, then proceed 
to tack a quilt (made of sheeting lined 
with a thin layer of batting, quilts made 
for summer use,) on each of the two sides 
of the hive, doubling over and to the in- 
side, at top of hive, sufficient of the quilt 
to let it just reach bottom on back side, 
and elevated enough on front to allow 
the bees free use of entrance, use three 8 oz. 
tucks at top and one at bottom, driving 
only half way in, so they may be easily 
removed in taking off quilts. Your bive 
is now ready for the bees, which return, 
and when returning examine and see if 
they have as many as two empty combs 
in center of hive, if not supply them, plac- 
ing aframe of honey or syrup between 
them. If they have unsealed stores, see 
that they are placed nearest the bees and 
the sealed removed toward end of hive, 
by this means the unsealed stores are first 
used up and you will have no soured 
stores to give your bees that fatal disease 
in spring, known as dysentery. Spread 
combsa little in center of hive, about 
where clustering is, and if necessary so to 
do, remove 1 to 3 frames, by a half inch 
strip across the top of frame and place on 
quilt, and your bees are ready to let alone, 
until time of setting away. You will see 
upon replacing bees in hive, after lining, 
that the frames do not go to place as easi- 
lyas before, but by placing one end in 
position you can easily bring other to place, 
when you will find your frames are as 
firmly held to place as though made close 
fitting. By this process of lining, we not 
only do away with that great objection to 
frame hives for winter use, the dead air 
space around frames, chilling bees and 
combs, but we enclose our bees in a nice 
warm nest, surrounded with material 
which absorbs all dampness and keeps 
them as dry as can be. The first cold 
snap in Nov., we prepare to set them in 
winter quarters by setting them off bottom 
board, and cleaning that of all litter, and 
placing a frame, made of inch stuff, in 
square, on bottom hoard, then place, have 
back resting on the frame, take up bottom 
brood and gently carry them to their place 
in cellar, setting brood and hive on shelf, 
close door, and above all let them alone, 
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only occasionally looking in at door to see 
that the rats or any thing else have dis- 
turbed quilts. Our cellar has no ventila- 
tion, except what it gets when members 
of the family go into it for vegetables, 
murcury usually ranges from 40° to 45°, 
perhaps for a short time, dropping once ,. 
or twice in winter to 35 degrees. Well 
Mr. Editor we have “spun our say,” out 
to a greater length than any idea of at 
start. 

We trust you will pardon us if we have 
tried your patience, but having once been 
beginners ourselves we realize how necess- 
ary are the details to assist in understand- 
ing, after all, success depends more on 
attending to the details and giving your 
attention closely, than in a mere attention 
to general principles alone 

Believing as we do, that there is more 
of a science in successfully ‘‘springing” 
an apiary than in wintering same, we 
will, if you so desire, give you an item on 
our course of spring treatment. 

Dundee, Il. J. Oatman & Co. 

- ——~> +--+ <me -> 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Marketing Honey. 


I find the best method of marketing 
my honey, both comb and extracted is to 
sell direct to the consumer or retail deal- 
er, and not send to honey dealers for them 
to adulterate. Last year I put a half bar- 
rel of extracted and about 5U tbs of comb- 
honey into my spring wagon, and went 
among the consumers and sold to them 
at 124+ to 15 cts. per. th. for extracted and 
25 cts. for comb honey, and in a short 
time I sold all my extracted honey, and 
could have sold as much more in about a 
week, as the people found out that it was 
genuine honey and not glucose, sugar 
syrup, &c., with a little honey added, as is 
most of the so-called honey sent out by 
the city honey dealers, and besides the 
spurious honey is so high in price that it 
is beyond the reach of many people that 
would like honey. 

. If the producer would take a little time 
and trouble to furnish the consumer with 
the genuine honey at a moderate price, 
and thus get a market established, he will 
be surprised at the amount he could sell 
and not be swindled out of his money by 
honey dealers. Parties that only got a 
few pounds of me last year, are beginning 
to speak for 50 to 150 ths of ext honey, 
and the prospect is that I cannot half sup- 
ply the demand, another year, without :n 
extraordinary yield of honey, and I will 
have 80 colonies (if I do not lose any ) to 
commence the season with. By the pro- 


ducer selling his own honey at a reasona- 


ble price to the consumer, he will drive 
out all of the doctored honey, as the re- 
tail grocers will not handle it. One of 
our grocery men got some from Chicago, 
put up last year, and it soured on_ his 
hands. He says, no more Chicago honey 
for him, as he thinks the only honey in it 
was Whiat little somesmall pieces of comb 


contained that was put in and pressed ° 


against the glass. 

I sold of my own raising last year ext, 
honey 1700 ths. comb honey 300 pounds, 
and comb honey I bought from a man 
six miles from me, 1000 pounds. 

Fulton, Il. R. R. Murpuy. 


>>> <P ++ oe —___— -_ 
For the American Bee Journal, 
Tall and Shallow Frames. 

As Mr. R. J. Colburn takes exception 
to the shallow frame, in the March num- 
ber, page 55, I would like to give some of 
my experience with tall and shallow 
frames. Mr. Colburn seems to reason a 
good deal from theory; but I find in 
practice, they pay but little attention to 
keeping brood in an exact circle, but have 
a wonderful adaptability to circumstances, 
and will place their brood where they caa 
care for it and keep it warm the easiest. 
If stocks come out all strong, and keep 
so through the spring, they will probably 
breed up well enough in most any kind of 
hive, but if they get reduced down to a 
mere handful, as many did’ the last two 
seasons, that is what tests the shape of 
the frame for bréeding up. The frames 
generally used here, takes a comb about 
8 inches deep by 17 inches long, and 
we think that we don’t want a comb 
that will breed up better in the spring; 
I have used the same frame stood on end, 
that is 17 inches deep, and found that 
when I got a stock reduced in those early 
in the season, I was completely swamped, 
no amount of cuddling would induce 
them to breed bees of any consequence, 
till hot weather and warm nights, they 
would have a little brood in the top end 
of two or three combs, and the only way 
they could s»read their brood was to carry 
it downward, and they could not do that, 
as they were not numerous enough to 
carry the heat down. The same amount 
of brood and bees, started in the middle 
of the shallow frame, would increase to 
quite a nice’colony, by the time the tall 
one would begin to do anything. In the 
long shallow frame, they will spread the 
brood each way, along the tops of two or 
three frames, and they have the heat with 
them, and will raise a great many more 
bees than they will in the tall ome. With 
strong stocks, or in warm weather, the 
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tall comb will breed as many bees as the 
other probably. 

I have never used a comb 12 by 12, but 
have used one 8 inches deep by 12, and 
found when bees were reduced in spring 
in that, comb 8 by 17 inches was far su- 
perior, from the fact, that bees will spread 
their brood along the top of a long comb, 
in weather, when they cannot be induced 
to spread it latterly across space into 
another comb. Iam now using a comb 
10 by 12 inches, and don’t think it breeds 
up as well with weak stocks as the shal- 
low frame, but can’t tell why, unless it is 
because we leave out the lower cold 
strata entirely, leaving the hive so much 
warmer. My experience with pure Ital- 
jans for box honey, corroborates Mr. But- 
ler’s exactly, on page 56. Can't our pres- 
ent bee, be improved by judicious select- 
ions in breeding ? J. P. Moore. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 


ee 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Missouri Bee Killer, &c. 

On page 36, Feb. No. present Vol., 
Mr. Sonne’s article calls for observers to 
help him to awaken an interest of all bee- 
keepers to the importance of it. I have 
been acquainted with those insects for 
four or five years here in this section of 
Southwest Missouri, but never knew them 
in Central Indiana or the Alleghany 
Mountains. In Northern West Virginia, 
where I have formerly lived, I have seen 
them destroying many of my bees, and 
other insects and sometimes each other 
in the same manner. They are very stupid 
and dull in cool or rainy weather, and ap- 
pear to be much more numerous in dry 
weather and when the sun shines very 
hot. This country seems to be a natural 
home for them and there aie many of 
them here, and I think they are on the 
increase. How much they may interfere 
with our apiary in the future I cannot 
tell. I know they kill many of my bees 
but I cannot see that my colonies are 
weakened by them. My bees are kept 
at a good breeding stage all summer. 

Mr. Sonne speaks of there being plenty 
of flowers, and that his bees would not 
bring honey in, now we have many times 
past had plenty of flowers for honey ; 
but no honey, because the weather was 
not such that the flowers would secret 
honey. As yet, the cold winds and rains 
early in spring, when peach and early 
bloom comes are more of a drawback 
to me than the Missouri bee-killer. 

My bees are in prime order on summer 
Stands. E. Liston. 

Virgil City, Cedar Co., Mo. 


. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Honey Granulating. 





In the February number, on page 36, 
Mr. Charles Dadant says: ‘‘That if they 
(the readers) on the market, from Decem- 
ber to June, a so-called honey in liquid 
condition, they can, with absolute cer- 
tainty, declare it a sophisticated honey, 
or at least a honey which, by boiling, or 
by pure mixture, has lost its character as 
a true and pure article.” 

That may be the case, where he lives or 
in any cold country, and cold may be the 
cause of honey granulating there, but itis 
not the case here. I am justified in think- 
ing, that honey from certain flowers has a 
greater tendency to candy, than that from 
others, and possibly if both are extracted 
or strained together, it will all granulate 
within a short time. I bought in June 
last, one hundred stands of bees, and com- 
menced to extract on the 27th of July. 
The honey of that extracting was gathered 
from white sage, sumac and other moun- 
tain flowers. After three or four weeks 
J extracted again. A great deal of that 
was gathered from a blue flower, which 
we here call flea weed, (it smells some- 
what like vinegar, but rather strong and 
disagreeable), which came into bloom af- 
ter the first extracting. Both lots were 
treated alike, sealed up in five gallon tin 
cans, placed out doors in the warm sun- 
shine and stood there for several weeks. 
I use a great deal of honey myself, have 
for months, had a can of the first extract- 
ing open, only covered with a piece of 
thin paper to exclude flies, and it is now 
as liquid as when extracted, only thicker 
on account of lower temperature. Another 
can of the same Jot, soddered up air-tight, 
Was on examination a short time ago like 
the one mentioned, and a sample of the 
same in a two ounce bottle simply corked 
shows no signs whatever of granulating. 

On the other hand, every drop of the 
second extracting became within two 
moths as solid as lard. Cold could not 
have done it, for it was in the latter part 
of summer or beginning of fall, and it is 
even in winter seldom cold enough bere, 
where I live, in the mouth of a cannon, 
to find in the morning a sheet of ice one 
sixteenth of an inch thick. I am _ there- 
fore inclined to think, that the honey 
from certain flowers, and particularly 
from this flea weed, «will granulate, while 
that from others may under certain cir- 
cumstances do so, and that a mixture of 
both will granulate within a certain time, 
dependent on the proportion of the two 
kinds of honey. 

I will only add, that I have five yerr’s 
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experience in bee keeping, and that what 
1 have stated in regard to last year holds 
good for the former four. 

As people here prefer liquid honey to 
granulated, I had to melt all my honey of 
the last extracting. 

On page 28, February number, you 
say: “There is an increasing demand 
there for honey.” Please inform us, who 
will buy and at what price and in what 
size and kind of packages. We have al- 
ways had trouble with our honey candy- 
ing after it was shipped, and have had 
to take a considerably lower price on that 
account. Should be glad to find a market 
for the candied honey, which, as you say 
must be the pure article, although our 
liquid honey also is pure, even if remain- 
ing liquid for years. 

Wa. Mutru-RasMvussEN. 

Los Angelos, Cal., Feb. 22, 75. 

incall 


For the American Bee Journal, 


To Double the Capacity of Hives. 


As the matter published in the 
january No. was designed simply as an 
<planation of a method, which I acci- 

ntally hit upon several years ago, of 
vetting bees to build straight combs ; I 
try to say, in addition, that the method 
‘onsists in crowding the hive with bees, 

louble its capacity, (according to ordi- 

nury ideas), by means of a division board 

what is better, whenever possible, 
iting swarms. 

I fill the hive so full that in hot weath- 

some bees will hang out the first night. 
1 prefer the latter way of doing this, for 
several reasons: I secure not only straight, 
but mainly worker combs; avoid large 
increase of stocks ; am apt to get a big 
lot of box honey ; and avoid the great 
:mount of labor and fussing, (mentioned 
in explanation published), which may be 
properly characterized as an application 
»f the old laborious method to the new, 
necessitated by wast of bees enough to 
properly apply the latter. I had observed 
that when I filled a hive by doubling, 
there was little trouble from drone comb 
in comparison with what there was, 

1en I had to put in empty frames be- 
¢ween others as guides, also I thought an 
increased tendency to build worker comb 
in boxes, and also a liability of the queen 
to lay drone comb in the boxes, both of 
which I attributed to the treatment men- 
tioned, considering them as objections ; 
the former, to be remedied by using only 
store or drone comb for guides in boxes, 
the latter, as the result of a want of drone 
comb below. But on reflection, I am in- 


7 


ned to think it may impart at least, be 


owing to my exceedingly shallow frames, 
they being but little over 54 inches deep. 

I had observed thus far, but had not 
thought, of this crowding, to get them to 
build worker combs exclusively, until I 
saw friend Dean’s method of securing all 
worker combs, published in August No. 
of Gleanings, when it immediately oc- 
curred to me that his and my measures 
each corroborated the other. Novice 
saw the point, for in publishing, ‘‘How 
to secure straight combs everytime,” he 
comments: ‘The pricipal is essentially 
the one friend Dean works on.” Glean- 
ings, Vol. 2, page 160. So it seems ‘‘the 
same stone kills both birds.” 

Douglass, Mich. H. Hvupson. 


>> > -+ > 


Size of Hives. 

As to the size and shape of hives, I 
think we should be governed by the cli- 
mate we live in. All must use their 
judgment in the matter. As for me, I 
like deep frames. 

My 16 stands of bees are all right, on 
their summer stands, though one only had 
three cards last fall, and was very weak. 
Now it is as lively as any of them, having 
bees enough to cover one comb 12x13. 

I can open any of my hives, without 
fear of stings without the aid of smoke or 
anything else. As no stranger could do 
this, I argue that my bees know me. Re- 
cently I gave my bees some flour, and 
stood in their eourse, about 10 rods off, 
they lit on me, and then went to the flour. 
I tried the same with a neighbor's bees, 
but they took no notice of me. If bees 
do not know their master, why this dif- 
ference ? 

Wooster, Ohio. D. H. OGDEN. 


— _ _<—_-+- _— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Hive I Use. 


Having experimented with boxes for 
comb honey for many years, I conclude 
the one I now use is the best that has 
come under my observation. 

And if you think it of any value to the 
bee fraternity, you may give it an inser- 
tion in the JouRNAL. 

I take thin lumber 4 or 2 inch thick, cut 
out two pieces four inches wide, 124 long, 
than cut ont nine slats 13} long, and 4 
wide, then nail the slats on one edge of 
each of the two sides, leaving a space be- 
tween the slats of 4 inch. Then draw 
lines with a square from each slat across 
the two sides, and then nail on nine 
other slats opposite to the first. In pul- 
ting on the last nine slats use an awl and 
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sboemaker’s pegs, so that they can be 
taken off easily with the hand. Close the 
ends with slats + inch square with spaces 
as in top and bottom, put on with pegs 
also. 

The vacancies should correspond with 
those of the frames. Boxes can be put 
ontop of each other. One filled with 
honey and bees should be raised up, and 
the empty one slipped under and left un- 
til the bees work in the lower comb. 

The advantages are: the conveniences 
of taking out the honey, and the perfect 
view of the whole inside without the use 
of glass. I had two boxes filled the last 
season 16 lbs. each, would have had more, 
but had only two swarms to start with, 
and that in the latter part of May. 

W. W. Moore. 

Gillett’s Grove, Clay Co., lowa. 


Reply to Dadant. 


Dadant, in the March No. of the A.B. J., 
says : In the last convention of the N. B. 
K. A., a few bee-keepers have fired at the 
importation of bees. He says, A. Bene- 
lict was the first to begin the fire, and 
says, he (A. B ) said that he supposed that 
there were hybrid bees in Italy. Upon 
reading this, I wrote to him (me) to know 
on What he had based his supposition. 
But in his answer he could give nothing 
lefinite. Hehad seen so called imported 
queens, that were undoubtedly impure ; 
and then says, but for himself (meaning 
me) all the imported queens he had re- 
ceived were pure. Now if D., will read 
my letter again, he will see that I did not 
write him that all the imported queens I 
received were pure, but far from it. If I 
am any judge, I have received queens, im- 
ported ones, that produced one and two 
banded workers ; and I have received 
queens that would produce queens, that 
if mated with biack drones would pro- 
duce a majority of three banded workers; 
and ] have received queens, if there pro- 
geny mated with black drones they would 
produce a majority of black bees. Now, 
friend D., why is this? If one is pure, 
so is the other. 

If lam not much mistaken, our friend 
D. in an article written a few years back, 
for one of the Bee Journals, claimed that 
there was a great difference in the color 
_of the bees in different districts in Italy. 
He claimed that the dark ones were 
claimed to be the best bees; the light 
colored not so good. Isent friend Dadant 
some money a year Or so ago, requesting 
him to procure me a queen that produced 
as light bees as could be found in Italy; 
but he failed to go, and sent back the 


money. The best and lightest colored 
bees I ever saw, were produced from one 
of six queens purchased of 8. B. Parsons 
Flushing, Long Island, several years ago. 
Parsons had imported a full colony from 
Italy; this colony was carried over the 
mountains on mens’ shoulders. Undoubt- 
edly this colony was selected for its brigh 
color. The above queen produced workers 
almost white; the drones were of a ‘dark 
red color; to stand a few paces from the 
hive and look at the bees, they appear 
almost white. And the drones look as 
if they were entirely black, but on clos¢ 
inspection, they were very glossy an: 
redish in color. 

These bees looked very singular, bask- 
ing in the sunlight, in front of the hive 
the bees so light and the drones so dark 
they were readily distinguished, the on 
from the other. I have never seen but 
the one queen that procuced exactly such 
bees. 

Now, my opinion is, that just such bees 
can be found in Italy. I am notdown on 
importing bees. ButI am in favor of 
a careful and judicious selection of the 
queen. 

I hope friend Dadant will attend our 
convention, and if we say anything that 
is not right, he can there correct it, and 
tell us all about Italian bees. 

AARON BEXEDICT. 

Bennington, Ohio. 
> +- <—m -+ oe 

For the American Be 


How to Make Hives. 

For the benefit of those who do not 
know how to make bee hives, and who 
would rather make them than to buy, I 
will try to give directions as plain as I can. 

In the first place get your lumber dress- 
ed on both sides to exactly { of an inch. 
Use lumber just 12 inches wide for the hive, 
the frames should run from front to rear; 
the front and back boards are 12x16 with 
arabbett xi across the ends, and 2x} 
across the t»p edge for the frames, the 
side boards are 12x154, nail ona 2 board 
for bottom and clamp, and one with a 
clamp [ on top] for cover. Have an extra 
wide cover to shade the hive in hot weath- 
er, make a stand four inches high, with 
the front board slanting to form an alight- 
ing board or ‘‘down step.” 

The frames are 11x14, top and end bars 
are 7-16 inches thick, bottom },top bar is 
152 long, ends 104, bottom 14 inches long. 

For comb honey place a case six inches 
deep flat upon the hive, except that the 
end bars are only five inches long, of 
course the cover or honey bourd must be 
removed and placed upon the super. 
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Don’t think of using extra rabbetts or bev- 
els or quilts; its all-nonsense, I think, ex- 
cept in Spring. Quilts or straw mats are 
then an advantage. For extracted honey 
use the 2 bottom in upper hive, or not, as 
you prefer. I prefer the board between 
sections. For comb honey, don’t think 


of using boxes or a honey board below 
your comb, I and others have seen the 
folly of it in cold weather. Section 


frames for surplus are good, but they are 
more bother than the common surplus, 
so I think it better to discard them and 
never more think of them. 

The above described hive can be made 
for $2.00, or cut ready to mail for $1.50 
or less by the dozen. R.S. BECKTELL. 

New Buffalo, Mich. 


—_——_ ———_ oe 0 vo 


A Closing Word With Mrs. L. 
Harrison. 





As an offensively personal article pub- 
lished by Mrs. L. Harrison, some time 
ago, in the Prairie Farmer, appears 
word for word, in the April number of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, asa commu- 
nication to the JouRNAL, I ask you, in 
single justice, to make room for a portion 
of my reply as published in the Prairie 
Farmer, as follows : 


The ill-natured epithets and redundance of ad- 
jectives in your last week's issue, over the above 
n amed | t itle, do not constitute argument. As to 
~~ log let me say to my profound logician- 

ritic thi t to “put lang guage into my mouth which 
i Wes hever guilty of’ is as she rightly interprets, 
to misquote me; to <eikeraiee * falsify “my 
statement.”’ is todo so in her own language, with- 
out quotation marks. Further that *‘on that sub- 
ject,” (relation of honey bee to horticulture) is 
quite a different thing from ‘on that subject at 
the last meeting of the Litinois State Horticult- 
ura! Society’’—this last being her language, not 
mine. * * * J care not to waste your space in 
a war of words with Mrs. L. Harrison, and will 
simply say to her in conclusion that were she “a 
man,’ my pen wonld not be so guarded. As for 
her contempt, judging from both the matter and 
manner of her recent communications, I feel 
more honored by it than I should by her ‘esteem. 


The transactions of the Dlinois State 
Horticultural Society, for 1874, which 
contains a report of the discussion which 
gave rise to this unpleasant controversy, 
are just published. I saw no proofs of 
this report which, with few exceptions, is 
as correct a statement of my remarks, as 
could well be made in.so condensed a 
form ; and those of your readers who can 
refer to it will judge for themselves 
whether Mrs. Harrison’s communication 
in your February number was warranted 
or not. 

In conclusion 





Mrs. H. 
supposing that I 
spite” to vent against her or 
But when unjustly assailed 


let me say to 


that she is mistuken in 
have any “ 
any one else. 








and misrepresented, I am apt to defend 
myself, even against a lady—however 
much I may regret the occasion. 

St. Louis, Mo. C.F 


>>> <-> +--+ 


Foul 1 Brood. 


Having had some experience with this 
disease for the past five years, it occurred ty 
me that my experine nts might be of some 

value to others: I had noticed for several! 
years, a few cells of foul brood, here and 
there in the combs, and had been in the 
habit of cutting them out, but was not aware 
at the time that it was foul brood, but now 
recognize it as the genuine disease in a mild 
form. 

In the fall of 1870, the bees filled up the 
combs —_ in the season with watery honey, 
mostly from fireweed. Cold weather came 
on suddenly, and the bees were unable to 
cap it over. The result was, that most of 
the swarm had the dysentery, and were lost 
during the winter. Some may say that if 
they had been properly housed, they would 
have come out allright. This, lam inclined 
to doubt, as one of my neighbors lost fifty 
swarms in a house constructed for the pur- 
pose, when they had always done well be- 
fore. In the spring the une apped honey 
neat a and the pollen fermented as though 

“ast had been put into it. The combs 
= re used the next season to increase the 
size of the hives, and became the seat of the 
disease, which was spread by changing 
combs, through all the swarms. The reme- 
dies resorted to this season, were to take 
away the combs most affected and replace 
with empty combs from the hives when the 
bees had died the winter previous. I 
learned in the operation, that while the first 
brood hatched in combs which had contained 
sound honey or fermented pollen was badly 
diseased; brood in combs that had been filled 
with capped honey was but slightly affected 
until the third set of was hatched. 

All the honey was extracted from these 
combs before they were put into the hives. 

Fiom two swarms which were badly dis- 
eased, the combs were all taken away, and 
the bees put into new hives, and treated as 
new swarms. One swarm was fed with 
honey extracted from the diseased combs, 
and at the end of four weeks, was found to 
be the worst diseased swarm in the apiary. 
There was not live brood enough to be 
worth saving, and the combs were again 
taken away, and the bees put into a clean 
hive as before, together with the bees that 
had hatched from the old combs. They 
were fed with sugar and water, to give them 
a start, and in the fall were examined and 
found free from any signs of disease. The 
other swarm from which the combs were 
taken, showed no signs of infection. The old 
combs with a few bees to take care of the 
healthy brood were left in the old hive. 

The badly diseased combs were destroyed 

as soon as the brood was hatched. Combs 

that were clean were left for the bees to 
store honey in. This swarm though not 
strong, stored a little over one hundred 

—— of extracted honey. The bees were 

cept without a queen, and ‘allowed to wear 

themselves out gathering honey, and as 
soon as they were so weak that ‘there was 
danger of their being robbed, tle combs 
were all taken away, honey extracted, and 
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combs destroyed. The few bees left were 
given to swarms, undergoing treatment, or 
destroyed as circumstances dictated. 

The old swarms treated as new, this year, 
and the succeeding years, have come out 
free from infection with the one exception 
spokenof above. Unfortunately for my ex- 
periments both these swarms were lost the 
winter following, and 1 was left with none 
but the old stocks that had more or less foul 
brood in them. The next spring I kept the 
disease in check until swarming time, by 
vaporizing the combs with hyposulphite of 
soda. Then removed the combs and treated 
the same as the year before, with the ex- 
ception of trying to cleans the cells as Dr. 
Abbee recommends, with an atomizer. It 
did not work to suit me, and I afterwards 
used a small bulb syringe which did the 
work easier. I found it along and tedious 
job, to open and _ cleans the cells filled with 
putrid matter. It appeared to be effectual 
in all cases, except when there was a deposit 
of old pollen in the cells, which the bees 
would not clean out, and the brood raised on 
top of it would be infected. The most dif- 
ficult work of all, was to clean out the cells 
where the larva had died and dried up in 
the cell, without being capped over. This 
dried up larvais the coffee colored deposit 
found on the botton board. The bees will 
clean them out after it is vaporized, but the 
disease does not appear to be entirely eradi- 
cated from them. The bees seldom uncapa 
cell filled with putrid matter. They makea 
small opening to see what the trouble is, 
and leave it in disgust. The amount of 
work attending the cleansing of the combs, 
and the uncertanty of the result, brought me 
to believe that there was no econemy in try- 
ing tosavethem. Thatit was better to keep 
the bees in the best of these old combs, 
without a queen, and get all the honey you 
could from them, and destroy all the combs 
in the fall. Sinee then I limited my opera- 
tions to this idea. As soon as the brood was 
all hatched, the honey was extracted, the 
best or cleanest combs were vaporized with 
hyposulphite of soda, the hive washed with 
the same, making all as clean as_ possible. 
Whenever honey is extracted, the combs are 
vaporized and put back into the same hive 
until the honey season is over, or the bees 
are wornout. The combs not used, are 
melted into wax as soon as possible to make 
sure that no bees get to them. Too much 
care cannot be taken to prevent the spread 
of this disease. I should not handle healthy 
swarms after opening an infected one, or use 
any of the tools for that purpose. I am sat- 
istied from feeding one swarm with the 
honey extracted from diseased combs, that 
itis almost sure to carry the infection with 
it. If Il wished to experiment further with 
it, I should try soaking the combs in a solu- 
tion of chloride of lime, and afterward 
cleans with an extractor as suggested by 
Dr. Abbee. We ought to be thankful to Dr. 
Prenss for his microscopic examinations 
and Dr. Abbee for remedies. 1 treated my 
hives to a bath of burning sulpher by mak- 
ing a fire on the ground with afew chips, 
placing hives over the fire one on top of the 
other, without any top or bottom board, the 
heat passing through the hives like a chim- 
ney. After they were well heated up, a 
handful of sulphor was thrown in and a cap 
or board put on the top to keep the fumes 
ofsulphor in. I then cleaned up the hives, 
gave them two good coats of paint inside 





and out, and count them as good as new. 
All frames and honey boards that were 
worth saving. were baked in a stove oven, 
and put in order for use, confident that they 
are free from anything that will start the 
disease. Lintroduced the disease the second 
time, into my apiary witha swarm bought 
in the spring of 1873, and I am fully satisfied 
that in this case it was caused from ferment- 
ed pollen, as these combs were the first 
affected and the only ones for some time. 
Had there been any disease in the hive the 
year previous, it could hardly have escaped 
my notice when the combs were transferred 
to frames. 

By this treatment, I have as many healthy 
swarms at the close of the season, as had 
diseased ones in the spring, beside the 
honey which the bees hatched from the dis- 
eased combs gather, which is largely in ex- 
cess of what [ had expected. 

I have sometimes got a few boxes of honey 
from the old swarms treated as new, but am 
satistied if the hive is well stored with honey, 
and the bees in good condition for winter. 

One great problem to solve is, is there any 
danger to other apiaries in this way of man- 
aging the swarms ? 

My opinion is that after the honey has 
been extracted the second time, and the 
combs bave hada second vaporizing, that 
the honey if taken to a healthy swarm 
would not carry the infection with it. I 
should be afraid to use the old combs for 
brood combs without further treatment, as 
the old pollen might still retain the seeds of 
the disease. 

I have noticed that the swarms kept 
without a queen, cap a large portion of the 
honey with an oval eap like that over drone 
brood. This has been so universal that I 
suspect something wrong with the queen in 
any hive when I find honey so capped. 

L. C. WHITING. 

East Saginaw, Michigan. 

- — > oo 
Getting Honey in Boxes. 
Paper read at the seventh annual session 


of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
Dec. 16th and Lith, 1874. 








At your request, I will give a brief dis- 
cription of eur way of making box-honey. 
Not. however, with the idea of instructing 
your assocjation, or of influencing any one, 
who has had more experience. We haven’t 
got it perfect yet by any means. 

THE HIVE. 

I haven’t had experience enough with the 
side-box hive, to be able to recommend it for 
general use. If bees will swarm from them, 
as readily as from top-box hives, then we 
have our labor in vain, in making more ex- 
pensive hives, and in putting on a greater 
number of boxes, Bees swarmed immoder- 
ately last seasonin this section, from all 
kinds of hives. 

I can safely recommend the Langstroth 
hives for box-honey, as I have had experi- 
ence in their use, and they are successtally 
used, and are the leading hive in this see- 
tion. Itis ten inches deep, with ten frames. 

THE MANAGEMENT. 

As we have but little basswood, we are 
obliged to manage our bees, so as to have 
honey stored in boxes, from white and 
alsike clover, tulip, &c., in the early part of 
the season, (otherwise, we should have no 
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white honey to sell, and the business would 
be unprofitable). To do this, we design to 
get our combs well stocked with brood, and 
our hives filled with bees, by the time that 
clover begins to yield honey. Then we 
keep all old stocks strong, put on the boxes, 
a full set of 12 at once,and when they get so 
crowded with bees, both the hive and boxes, 
that we think there is danger of their 
swarming, we take awaya card or two of 
= brood and adhering bees, and re- 
= e with an empty comb, or an empty 
frame. The brood and bees drawn, form 
nuclei. With some stocks, the drawing 
will have to be repeated after a few days. 
while others don’t seem to start work in the 
- boxes until we put in an empty frame, and 
set them to making wax in the hive. 

Those stocks that are building comb in 
the hive, will need to have their combs 
looked over, about once a week while the 
yield of honey lost, in order to cut out the 
drone comb, before the brood is fed in it, so 
as to have it nice and white for the boxes. 
It requires the exercise of some judgment, 
in drawing brood, as it is better not to draw 
any and let them swarm out, than to draw 
too soon, or too much. The amount of 
brood taken depends so much on the yield 
of honey, the condition of the hive, and the 
quantity and age of the brood on hand, that 
no special rules can be given, and each 
must —— from experience in his locality. 

KEEP STOCKS STRONG. 

Each old stock is kept strong, and the ex- 
tractor is not used on any stock that is 
storing honey in boxes. If they are well 
shaded by large trees, and situated so as to 
have a free circulation of air around the 
hives, by raising these up a foot or so from 
the ground, and a little brood taken away 
from time to time, as the y can spare it, they 
will trouble but little about swarming in 
seasons when the yield of honey is good. 

THE BOX ARRANGEMENT. 

We do away with the honey board entire- 
ly, in order to bring the boxes nearer to the 
brood, and to give more free access to them, 
than we could do through the honey board; 
we like the two-comb box best, 63g ine hes 
long by 3% inches, comb space 5 inches 
high. We put twelve such boxes on a hive 
that measures 2144 inches in length by 16 
wide (outside measure), by using a rack or 
clamp in this form. 

TOP VIEW. 


‘sayourL cl 


6%, inches. 

205, inches. 
Take stuff 3g inch thick, 234 inches wide, 
eut four pieces 15 inches long, and two 
ieces 20% inches long, nail through the 
ong pieces, into the ends of the short pieces, 
with finishing sixes, leaving the spaces 6%, 
inches plump, so the boxes will slip in easy, 
four boxes in each row; then take hoop 
iron, cut four pieces 15 inches long, and 


punch four holes in each, large enough for a 
ath nail, turn the rack over, and nail a piece 

of hoop iron on the bottom edge of each 
cross-piece, so as to support the boxes. The 
top of the hive should be planed down, until 
the bottom of the boxes come down within 
3-16 of an inch of the frame. This rack will 
hold 9 three-comb boxes, or 18 one-comb 
boxes, or 12 two-comb. We prefer the latter, 
with three slits in the bottom of each box. 
The slits are 4% ineh wide by 4%¢ inches 
long, one in the middle and one within % 
inch of either side, leaving an inch of sound 
wood at each end for strength. There 
should be 1¢ of an inch side shake, to each 
row of boxes, for convenience in getting 
them out. 

TIERING UP. 

When the bees get the first tier of boxes 
full, and begin to seal up, and get it sealed 
up half way down or so, we raise them up 
and puta set of empty boxes under them, 
with slits in the top to correspond and 
guide combs in place. When the first set 
of boxes are nearly full, is the most critical 
time with us, as they are then crowded for 
room, and get the swarming fever in con- 
sequence. If the whole set are not ready at 
once, We would raise one row, or even one 
or two boxes if no more are ready: can give 
room by tiering np instead of drawing brood; 
use a rim to make the cover six inches 
deeper for each tier. 

RISKS OF SWARMING. 

In keeping all stocks very strong, we of 
course take some risks of swarming. One 
wing of each queen is clipped, so that there 
is no climbing of large trees, or going to the 
woods about it. We have found the follow- 
ing plan the most successful to quell the 
swarming fever after they attempt to 
swarm: Havesaw-dust, or tan-bark around 
the hives, or else keep the grass cut very 
close, so as to find the queen readily when 
a swarm rushes out; pick up the queen and 
put her in a wire cage, and wad a piece of 

yaper in the mouth “of the eage to confine 
her till the swarm returns, then cover the 
old hive with a sheet or large cloth, to pre- 
vent the bees from entering it, and place an 
empty hive or box in front ‘of it, in such a 
manner as to catch the swarm when it re- 
turns; lay the queen and cage down at the 
mouth of this hive, and when the bees be- 
gin to enter, liberate the queen, and they 
will go in more readily; when they have 
entered, remove the swarm to a new locality, 
arod or two distant, in the shade if con- 
venient; having swarmed they will adhere 
to the new location. Now remove the old 
hive a few feet to one side, and placea 
nucleus with an unhatched queen cell, or an 
empty nucleus hive, on the old stand; take 
off the boxes from the old hive, take out the 
brood combs, and brush off every bee re- 
maining in the hive, into the nucleus. 
If the hive containing the new swarm, is the 
same size of the old one, we would put 
brood combs (as fast as we clear them of 
bees,of queen cells,and drone brood) directly 
into the swarm,and let them oceupy it. The 
boxes should be cleared of bees also, 
and put on the swarm, and tiered up if any 
are ready. Now we have the bees sorted. 


We have a new swarm on a new stand, that 
is, we have all the bees that are favorable to 
the old queen with her, and have given 
them all the worker brood, and all the 
boxes, and we have got rid of all the bees 

that were raising queens. 


When we have 
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served them thus, we have found, that they 
generally resume work in the boxes, and 
make no further trouble about swarming 
for the season. In view of the condition of 
the honey markets, it looks as though box- 
honey would be’ superceded by small 
frames, as the exclusive honey dealers cut 
out a great deal of comb-honey, and put it 
up in jars with extracted honey. IL believe 
small frames are well liked by consumers 
everywhere, but are not well liked by large 
grocers, where they deliver all goods to the 
consumer in wagons. 


Binghamton, N. Y J. P. Moore. 


— oe @ oe 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Patent Hives and Venders. 





In reading the articles of some of your 
correspondents, one would almost be led to 
believe that patent rights on bee hives are 
and have been all humbugs and those own- 
ing or selling them the biggest swindlers 
outside the pale of law. Now let us care- 
fully examine this subject and see if this 
business is wrong and deserving the con- 
demnation of all honest apiarians. Is it 
anything against a worthy patent right, that 
some oue has been made the dupe of sharp- 
ers and bought a useless article, perhaps, 
what purported to be a patented bee hive, 
when if they had subscribed for and read 
any one of our BEE JOURNALS, they would 
for half the money, been intelligently posted 
and proof against all humbugs in the shape 
of worthless bee hives. 

Query : Does it detract from the merits of 
the old AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, because 
its issues were copyrighted ? 

Are patent laws considered in all civil- 
ized countries so necessary to foster and 
encourage invention, but blots upon the 
Statute Books, which ought to be wiped 
out? Can any considerate person demur 
at their justness and hesitate to acknowl- 
edge their protecting influence in fostering 
improvement whether it be an intricate 
piece of mechanism, an agricultural imple- 
ment or a movable comb frame bee-hive. 
Is Langstroth’s work on the Hive and Hon- 
ey-Bee of less value because it reeommends 
a bee hive invented by its author, and ex- 
plains the advantages of the movable comb 
frame ? Do we think any the less of the 
teachings of this eminent apiarian because 
he presumed to obtain a patent upon the 
hive he had spent the best years of his life 
in devising to meet the wants of the apiary, 
and which added millions of pounds to the 
honey surplus of the country besides giving 
anew impetus to bee-keeping ? Is not as 
quoted by Mrs. Tupper in her Essay for 
Agricultural Report ‘The laborer worthy of 
his hire.” Have not patent hive men in 
bringing their hives to the notice of the pub- 
lie furnished advertisements for our jour- 
nals, promoted bee-culture and helped to 
create an interest in this much neglected 
pursuit ? Do not the articles written by 
the elderly gentleman, Mr. Jasper Hazen, 
though somewhat devoted to his pet theory 
“overstocking” infuse new life into bee- 
keeping and well repay an earnest perusal ? 
Have not Mr. Hazen and Mr. Abbey de- 
monstrated what may be done in the way 
of obtaining surplus honey from side stor- 
ing hives, by piling boxes either at the side 
or ends of the frames ? 










Have not the frame of the American bee- 
hive introduced by Mr. H A. King, become 
a standard with some apiarians, as has the 
varied forms of the Langstroth frame, and 
who would dispense with their use for ten 
times what their rights cost them. What 
Mr. Harbeson has done to develop the cul- 
ture in Calafornia, as demonstrated by his 
shipments of tons of honey from the Golden 
State is in beautiful contrast with the tab- 
leaux presented in the moving of his first 
swarms across the plains before the track 
of the iron horse had spanned the continent. 
Yet this same Harbison is, or was a patent 
right bee-hive man. 

What is true in the above mentioned 
cases is the same with nuinerous other pat- 
ented hives, each possessing more or less 
merit as skilfully handled by the operator 
having it in charge. Inmost cases a practi- 
eal apiarian could take any of the movable 
comb frame hives now in use and be suc- 
cessful with them, whereas a tryo might 
fail with the best hive extant. Do we not 
see the hive invented and used by New 
York’s venerable bee-kegper comlemned by 
an Ohio “Novice” and yet read of a corres- 
pondent to his “gleanings”’ going through 
a yard of 60 Quinby hives in an almost in- 
creditably short space of time for such 
an operation ? And that New York’s great 
honey raiser, Capt. Hetherington, of Cherry 
Valley, had gone to some thousands of dol- 
lary expense in changing his hives to_this 
same (by Novice) condemned style. Who 
among your many readers would hesitate to 
purchase the right to make and use the per- 
fect bee-hive (not yet invented.) 

At present the hive best adapted to the at- 
taining of surplus and successful wintering 
depends more upon the skill of the operator 
and not in the make of any particular style, 
though some may possess great advantages 
over others. In consideration of all these 
facts is it not more advisable to encourage 
improvement, trusting to our judgments to 
distinguish what is and what is not best for 
us to use and not frown upon or discard a 
worthy article, because the inventor has 
been to the expense of getting it patented. 

Does it detract anything from the merit 
of a well made and painted hive, because 
you can get a non-patented simplicity for 
one dollar which in the estimation of many, 
would be dear at most any . Does it 
look reasonable that one who has made a 
small fortune out of patented bee imple- 
ments, prompted by a remorseful conscience 
should at this late day conclude that selling 
rights is wrong and advise bee-keepers ‘‘to 
invest no money in territory for patents of 
any kind.” Yet inthe same issue of his 
Magazine advertise for twenty-five cents to 
send directions for making the “‘Interna- 
tlonal” which said directions sum up thus. 
“An ingenious mechanic might make a hive 
nearly correct from these directions ; but 
we advise all to remit for a sample hive 
which we will send from the nearest fac- 
tory.” Probably a second attact of the 
above nature will lead to the publishing of 
these directions tree but never include the 
sending of a sample hive. No one who has 
sent seventy-five cents for a much adver- 
tised bee-feeder and in return received atin 
cup, worth about 15 or 20 cents, and which 
could be hired made at most any tinsmith’s 
for 9 or 10 dollars per hundred will not 
be at all surprised at this change of con- 
science. Has this the look of a strictly con- 
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scientious move, or does it rather savor ofa 
change in policy to create a larger demand 
for advertised wares perhaps at the expense 
of those who are selling patented articles. 
Another loudly proclaims that his wares are 
not patented, but when you think you could 
manufacture the metal corners cheaper than 
to send to Ohio for them and write for par- 
ticulars, you receive in reply to your inquir- 
ies, that the corners are not patented, but 
the machine which stamps them out is, and 
costs in the Bete woh wen of $2.50; that you 
can manufacture for your own use, but not 
tosell. Generosity unparalelled: you can 
have the privilege of paying $2.50 for a_ pat- 
ented machine to manufacture perhaps $20 
worth of tins for your own use and then 
hold up, or find yourself brought before Un- 
cle Saim’s bar of justice, to answer for in- 
fringement of the patent laws, Oh, con- 
sistency thou artajewel 2” While exhibit- 
ing honey at the N. Y. State Fair, last fall, 
I had an opportunity to converse with many 
bee-keepers, and found representatives for 
most kinds of hives in general use, not one 
of whom complained of ever having been 
swindled in buying a patent bee-hive. My 
observation is that improved bee-keeping 
and patent hives have gone together and 
that we are pretty certain to find the old 
gum in use where the brimstone theory is 
stillin vogue. I would in no way apologize 
for a hive or queen swindler, but do not be- 
lieve in condemning the genuine because 
there is sometimes a counterfeit. We have 
this consolation that the Patent Laws do 
not compel us to use a patented article, con- 
sequently it it does not suit us, all we have 
to do is to let it alone. 

The present demands the united action of 
those interested in promoting the interest of 
bee-culture as a broad field for occupation 
remains unoccupied, and those who are de- 
voting time and money to the furtherance 
of this neglected industry are entitled to 
our encouragement, that they may succeed 
in devising means to secure more of the 
tons of liquid sweet which annually go to 
waste for want of gatherers. This secre- 
tion of honey which only takes place when 
atmospheric conditions are favorable, often 
vanishes with the disappearance of the 
morning dew and without plenty of labor- 
ers cannot be saved. The field is broad and 
open to all. There need be no clashing of 
weapons, for as a rule he who vends a hive 
will endeavor to introduce the best, as he 
has areputation at stake and if he makes a 
mistake it will be an error of head rather 
than of heart. C. R. IsHam. 

Peoria, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 


— ee @~o+ — 
Enemies of the Bee. 


I notice inthe February JourN AL an artic- 
al on * Bee Enemies,” giving a discription 
of the Asilus family, and an account of their 
operations as bee-killers. Now we have an 
insect here called the mosquito hawk, that 
is very destructive to bees, and resembling 
the insect described in the article refered to, 
but is much larger, measuring two and a 
half inches and more in length. It, is no 
doubt of the same family, but being no en- 
tomologist, I cannot say. This “ hawk” 
makes its appearance usually about the mid- 
dle of June, and comes in numbers varying 
with the locust of Egypt, or grasshoppers of 
Kansas. For the first month or so, they are 





seen only at evening, near sun down, but 
as the season arrives, they operate to some 
extent the whole day; always turning out, 
however, in great numbers, in the evening. 
They seem to be always on the wing, ex- 
cept when devouring their prey. The air is 
filled with them, darting hither and thither 
swiftly, like bees swarming, and almost as 
dense. 

They take the bees while on the wing 
and when settled on the hive, by pouncing 
on them, just as a chicken hawk does upon 
his prey, aud then light upon a perch, high 
up in a tree, if one is convenient. 

In what way they operate on the bee in 
devouring it. or what part they eat, I have 
never been able to discover, from the fact 
that my apiary is in the midst of tall native 
oaks, to the limbs of which these cannibals 
resort to regale themselves on their captives. 
They all disappear about the first of Sep- 
tember. From their great numbers and the 
length of time they operate, say three 
months, they must destroy millions of bees. 

How to destroy these * Jayhawkers” or 
prevent their ravages, is what puzzles me. 
To knock down a few hundred with a bush, 
as you may easily do as they whiz past, does 
not seem to lessen the number, As McBeth 
said of the English: **‘ The cry is, still they 
come.” Let us hear from some of your bug 
men, on this mammoth asilus of the South. 
Last year was a very poor year for honey 
until September, when the bees commenced 
on the smart weed, and for five weeks they 
worked on it, gathering abundant winter 
supplies of the richest and most delicious 
honey. I never dreamed of that weed pro- 
ducing honey or being good for anything 
else before. It grows here in.great profu- 
sion, and is certainly the most valuable 
honey-producing plant we have in this 
region. J. APPLEWHITE. 

_—~> + <> +--+ 


For the Ameaican Bee Journal. 


How I Succeeded. 


I promised in the July No. to report my 
suecess during the summer, with the High 
Presure Hive worked on the different plans 
proposed, viz: Hazens’ Adair vs. Gallup, 
&e. 

Well, after breeding up largely in the 
spring as Lwas able, it being a very late 
one, I arranged swarm No. 1, to work on 
Hazens’ plan, and got 32 5 th.boxes_imper- 
fectly filled, about 125 ths., divided the 
swarm in September, and with an extractor 
took 60 ths. that was not needed for winter. 

Swarm No. 2, I worked on Adair’s long 
one-story, extended it to four feet eight 
inches, eight inches more than I got occu- 
pied, worked exclusively with the extractor, 
got a_ trifle over two hundred pounds, 
divided in September made two very large 
swarms. 

Swarm No.3, worked two stories, full size, 
with forty frames. It seemed too large, 
and was not occupied to advantage. 
worked with the extractor, got 148 tbs. 
divided in September. 

Swarm No. 4, I divided as soon as bred 
up, worked them in the single high presure 
hive, two story each ; got 305 ths. from the 
two. 

Swarm No.5 and 6, I worked full size, 
lower story, with twenty frames each, with 
long boxes and little frames, in supers. No. 
5 gave a good yield of honey. No. 6 after 
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running some time in the summer with a 
poor queen, they superceded her or rather I 
did; but they hardly more than got into 
condition for winter. The six figured up to 

,200 Ibs. and a trifle over, and four swarms 
bf increase. 

1 would say that I had the benefit of about 
sixty empty cards. My whole apiary of 35 
swarms, in the spring, gave me 2,400 th S., 
and 32 increase, and are now, Mare h 1ith. in 
close confinement, numbering over 90. The 
thermometer ranging from 38 to 45 degrees 
above zero, all seem to be doing well. I 
am inejined to the belief that a long one- 
story hive will allow more increase than any 
other form of hive; but as to surplus honey, 
I choose to experiment farther before I 
decide. A. H. Har. 

Appleton, Wisconsin. 


— -_-—— + «—- 


Wax Melting. 


[tis a great saving to have a good place to 
collect all ser: ips of wax, until melting time. 
I make an article that costs only three or 
four dollars, that m: ike sa good receptacle. 

tis made in this way 
Get a piece of tin, zine or galvanized iron, 
—_ 5'¢ feet long, and J feet wide, form 
into the shape ofa sap trough, put ends in 
of the same material, and in the bottom an 
inch hole. Then get 4 panes of glass and 
make a frame for them like a window sash, 
and put it over the trough-shaped tin, mak- 
ing it tight so that the bees cannot get in. 
It is then ready for use. Set it in a sunny 
place, and put in the comb, and in a short 
a it will melt and run out at the hole in 
the bottom. Set one end up about six inches 

higher than the other. 

1 put my bees out of the cellar on Mareh 
ith. They were in good order. Four were 
very weak and I expected to loose them. I 
also lost four others out of 155 swarms. All 
the bees that were wintered out of doors in 
this vicinity are dead, so far as | ean hear. 





Campton, L[llinois. R. MILLER. 
-- >. ~- — 
For tbe American Bee Journal, 


Report of my Apiary. 


One year ago I had 122 colonies of Italian 
Bees, in a second story room, LOx19 feet in- 
side, double walls one foot thick, filled with 
saw-dust; temperature ranged from 39 de- 
grees to 60 degrees. I had on May ist, 86 
colonies, 56 having gone up. [took 70 of the 
best colonies left, and united them, so as to 
make 44 colonies. On the 12th of May, 
moved them (the 44) on spring wagons 
(2 loads) 17 miles to a large’ poplar 
(liriodendron tulipiferas) grove, where 
they gathered 5308 Ibs. of honey, taken out 
with extractor. On June 20th, we took 36 
of the 44 colonies 36 to a linden (tilia 
americana) grove, where they gathered 
3259 Ibs. of honey, also taken out with ex- 
tractor. In all, 8567 Ibs, of honey. The 16 
colonies left at home, we made into 51 
nuclei. August 7th, brought the 44 colonies 
home, built up the nuclei into strong colon- 
ies, fed them 1468 lbs. of A. coffee sugar 
made into syrup, 1 tb. of water to 2 Ibs. of 
sugar, boiled, put nothing else in it. We 
took the combs all from8 colonies, fed them 
syrup, and had 80 comos built by them, 94 
x161 inches. Fed one colony 44 lbs. of 


syrup, they built 10 full combs; we ther ex- 


tracted 4414 Ibs. of syrup from the 10 combs, 
so that the 10 combs cost us $4.00, with 
sugar at 12 cts. per tb. We have sold 4562 
lbs. of honey for $1,015.99—$110.00 for cans, 
being an average of 19.8 cents per pound. 

We have built a room 37x16 feet, 8 feet 
high inside; wall one foot thick, filled with 
saw-dust, on the following plan: 
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A.—Fruit House. 
B.—Bee Room 37 

x16 ft. inside, S 

ft. high. : 
Cc. C.—Rail Road 

track for cars 


with bees to 
stand on in the 
house. 

D.—Rail Road 


track into bee 

yard 1 foot lower = 

than C. C. 

E. E.—Side tracks 
for ears with 
bees to stand on ———-—— 
when out of 
doors. 

F.—P assage for 
bad air out un- 
der wall. 

G.—Veutilator for air above the ceiling to 
come into room at the floor. 

H.—V entilator in ceiling for air to pass out. 

1.—Small door into bee room. : 

J.—Door to give free ventilation at any time 
when necessary. 

I have cars built so that 20 colonies stand 
on each ear, 10 on one side and 10 on the 
other; fronting 10 east and 10 west, set 14¢ 
inches apart, packed between with bue k- 
wheat chaff. When aday comes that the 
thermometer shows 45 degree s in the shade, 
we run the cars out of the house to let the 
bees have a play. We have had them out 
twice this winter. We have 100 colonies on 
5 cars and 130n another. Can run them all 
out intwenty minutes. Will let them stand 
on the cars until about the 12th of May, then 
move them to poplar grove. The chaff is to 
keep them warm in the spring, after they 
are run out of the house permanently, until 
moved away. 

We have the yard in front of the bee-house 
covered with gravel, so that when a bee gets 
down on the ground it can get upon a Hs »b- 
ble to start on the wing again easily. he 
yard is south of the house, and is dry rime 
warm. 
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We will have a stone trough 3x5 feet with 
bottom covered with pebbles, and a water 
vessel so arranged that the water in the 
trough will stand just high enough for the 
bees to alight on the pebbles and sip the 
water. Alsoa zink pan 3x7 feet, 144 inches 
deep, with lath 1x14 inch, standing on edge, 
every 3 inches across the bottom of the pan, 
so that when there is flour one half inch 
deep in the pan, the bees can get up on the 
lath to take wing. The trough and pan will 
be on a car that can be run into the bee- 
house when the weather is unsuitable, out 
of doors. 

We extracted the honey from the combs 
ant times during the season. Four persons 

-an take the combs out of the hives, extract 
the honey and putit in barrels, at the rate 
of 1500 Ibs. per day, and put the combe in 
the hive again easily. Our extractor is one 
of our own make, and will take 4 combs at a 
time. The can is stationary. Next year we 
expect to have the machine arranged so that 
the honey willrun into the barrel as ex- 
tracted, which will enable us to take out 
2,000 Ibs. per day. Our hive is the Langs- 
troth Double Story, 20 combs. 

P.W. McFATRIDGE & SON. 

Carthage, Indiana. 


--——— > 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee Items. 


I notice in the Mareh No. of the JouRN ATI. 
an article on numbering hives. Iagree with 
Mr. Wilson, and think it very necessary that 


every hive should be numbered, and _ its 
stand numbered to correspond, especially if 
the bees are wintered in doors. I once con- 
cluded to change the location of my nucleus 
hives by setting them out in spring directly 


on their new stands. They had been in the 
cellar about four weeks and I thought would 
not remember their old location. But I soon 
found out different. The bees, in returning 
to their hives, all went back to their old 
stands, and I was compelled to set their hives 
back again on the old stands. Now if there 
had been other hives sitting on these 
nucleus stands, [ would surely have lost 
all my nucleus swarm, as the bees would all 
have went into the hives that were sitting 
on their stands, and [I should not have 
noticed it; but as there were none there I 
noticed the bees flying about hunting for 
their hives, and I moved them in time to 
save them. 

I raised an Italian Queen in a nucleus, 
and as soonas she became fertile and lay- 
ing, I attempted to introduce her to a queen- 
less stock in the farther end of the Apiary. 
I caged her and waited the usual time, then 
examined them but they would not accept 
her. I kept her caged eight or nine days, 
feeding her every day myself, but they 
would not receive her. So L concluded to 
open the cage and let her out on the comb 
and see what they would do, but instead of 
that, she took wing and was out of sight in 
atwinkling. I stood still waiting for her to 
return to the comb, but she did not come. I 
pave her up for lost, but thought I would 
ook in her nucleus where she was hatched, 
and sure enough, I found her imprisoned by 
the bees, they having sealed queen cells 
would not receive her. It has been said 
that it makes no difference in sitting bees 
out in spring if we do set them on one 


another’s stands. ButI can’t believe it. 
They will recollect their old stands a long 
time, and it causes a disturbance among 
them by having strange bees trying to get 
into their hives. Besides a great many are 
killed in entering the wrong hives, as they 
are taken for robbers. I have the entrance 
blocks to my hives numbered and a corres- 
ponding number on each stand. I earrying 
my bees out of the cellar, I notice the num- 
ber on the entrance block and set the hive 
on its own stand. It is no more trouble or 
work to set them out right, than it is to set 
them wrong. “Have a place foreverything, 
and keep everyting in its place,’ I think 
should be applied to bees as well as any 
thing else. J. M. Brooks. 
Columbus, Indis wna. 


- -_<—-_ + «+ 


New System of Bee- Culture. 


“Coe’s Apiary” is a Bee-House and Bee- 
Ilives combined. The house is used as a 
permanent receptacle, or summer and win- 
ter stand, for the hives : and is so construct- 
ed, that the room containing the hives, is 
protected on all sides by a series of dead-air 
spaces. And, being warmed and ventilated 
by the heat generated by the bees, the air 
inside may. by the proper adjustment of the 
ventilating flues, be kept of an even temper- 
ature—higher or lower as desired—quite in- 
dependent of the atmosphere outside. 

ti is not claimed specially for this system. 
that it will produce fabulous amounts of 
honey from individual hives, unnaturally 
pushed for that purpose. But it is claimed, 
that it reduces to a practical, well defined 
method, all our present knowledge in bee- 
eulture : by means of which, an average an- 
nual product may be depended upon with as 
much certainty as in any other branch of 
industry. 

Among the many excellences of this sys- 
tem the chief one perhaps, is, that It pos- 
sesses in great perfection, all the conditions 
necessary to wintering bees without loss, 
with the smallest consumption of honey— 
combining the desirable features of a sum- 
mer stand and special winter repository, 
without the expense, labor, and trouble of 
either. It is also specially adapted to the 
necessities of bees during the change eable, 
windy weather of early spring, when they 
require a higher and even temperature to 
facilitate breeding, and when the hives must 
be frequently opened. 

As in winter the temperature of the room 
may be kept above that of the outside at- 
mosphere, so in summer it may be kept be- 
low ; thus protecting the bees from severe 
extremes, both of heat and cold. 

Another valuable feature of this system 
is, that it overcomes entirely that greatest of 
all objections to bee-culture—the fear of 
being stung. 

The bees adhere more closely to the combs, 
and are less disturbed, than when a hive is 
opened in the bright sun-light, and any that 
do leave the combs fly directly to the win- 
dow, and not into the face of the operator. 
Veil and gloves are dispensed with, and 
visitors may stand by and witness all the 
manipulations of a hive without the least 
fear of being stung. For all the oper: ations 
to be performed in an Apiary; such as, 
feeding, transferring, making artificial 
swarms, extracting, placing and removing 
surplus boxes, introducing queens, queen- 
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breeding, equalizing, &c., this system af- 
fords conve niences and facilities so far su- 
perior to the out-door system, that it is dif- 
ficult even to make a comparison. 

This mode of bee-culture also commends 
itself for general use, on account of its 
cheapness. 

The house and fifty hives will cost about 
one-third than the same number of 
good out-door hives. And while the house 
and hives will last a life-time, the out-door 
hives must be re-placed by new ones every 
four or five vears. 

Also by this system, bee-cultuue which 
has been very appropriately termed “the 
poetry of labor.” is brought quite within the 
sphere of Woman’s wolk. 

How untiring industry, tender sensibili- 
ties, and acute perceplion, eminently fit her. 
not only for the duties of this delightful em- 
ployment, but also for the discovery of 
means for its more perfect development. 

J. 8. Coe. 


less 


Montclair. New Jersey. 
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For the American Bee 


Austin Texas. 


Journal, 


I want to describe Austin, Texas, as plain- 
ly and concisely as possible, and try to in- 
duce some bee-keepers to come and settle 
among us. bBee-keepers don’t know what to 
expect of Texas, and therefore are afraid to 
come here. 

1 don’t know how well other places in 
Texas are adapted to bee-keeping, but I do 
know that Austin is a first-rate place. I 
will give you a record of my apiary for 1874. 

I began with 30 colonies in the spring, 
these increased to (4. of which I sold 10 in 
about the iniddle of the honey season ::this 
left 54. from these | took after September 
first, about 3.000 Ths. and could have taken 
more, had | began sooner. Altogether 
though the year I took about 4,000 ths.. be- 
sides raising a few queens. All this was 
done under disadvantages, I being sick every 
few days for two months in the honey sea- 
son, and couldn't procure any help. Besides 
this, ] was not in the best location, and we 
had a drouth of three months when the bees 
did not gather any more than enough for 
their own use. 

This drouth was 
length being only abou 
tion. 

Bees begin to gather honey 
of February, though they 
of it. 

If you have empty combs to use, 
begin to extract 


unusual; the usual 
it two months dura- 


about the Sth 
don’t store much 


you can 
t about the middle of March. 

By the last of March, the Italians begin to 
swarm, though the Blacks seldom swarm 
before the luth of April. After the swarin- 
ing is over, the bees begin to store honey in 

earnest, and continue to store with little in- 
terruption until the middle or last of July, 
when the drouth sets in, and continues gen- 
erally six weeks or two months, this is the 
tirst honey season. 

About the 19th of September, the fall 
rains set vegetation growing again as in 
spring, but we gather a larger harvest than 
we did in the spring and in a shorter time. 
In many sections, this harvest is almost 
ruined by the bitter honey gathered from a 
plant that covers the poor land. This har- 
vest lasts until the frost stops it, about the 
first or middle of November. 


Friends, if any of you are going to move, 
come to Austin, we havea healthful climate, 
beautiful country and warm winters. 

Don’t undertake to bring your bees with 
you, sell them and pocket the money, come 

iere and buy Black bees and Italianize 
them. You can buy bees from 50 cents to 
$5.00, the price depends upon the locality. 
Hives will cost from $2.50 to $6.00 each. 

Come, there is plenty of room. 

B. H. Ives. 
ooo oe 
For the American Bee 


Longevity of Bees. 


In the February number of the JOURNAL, 
Mr. Weatherby enquires about the compar- 
itive longevity of the Black and Italian bees. 
Perhaps the following from my memoran- 
dum book, may interest him : 

July 13th, 1872,—Se lected two medium 
swarms, one black and one Italian; placed 
them at considerable distance from my 
other hives. changed their queens, confined 
them in cages, and placed them immediately 
among their new subjects. At this time the 
combs were well filled with eggs. 

July 15th.—Set them both at libe rty. 

July 19th.—Found both queens 
freely. 

Aug. 5th.—Three weeks from the time 
they commenced laying in their new hives, 
I found a few young bees leaving their cells. 

Aug. 10th.—A very few young bees ap- 
peared at the front of each h ive, and after 
flying a short time returned. 

Aug. 19th.—A considerable number of 
young bees appear in front of both hives and 
seem to be at work, but do not bring in any 
bee-bread. 

Aug. 21st. 


Journal, 


laying 


-The young bees in both hives 
are very busy, and occas sionally one comes 
home with his legs loaded. After this time 
they are busy and numerous. 

Sixty-one days after, I changed the queens. 
I examined them very carefully and found 
but three or four bees belonging to the old 
stock in each hiveswhich shows that these 
bees lived less than forty days after leaving 
their cells, the first five of which were spent 
within the hive: and they did not appear 
to be really at work until about the tenth 
day. IH 

Will Co., Illinois. 


+ 


‘aes jucing Queens. 


your hive made tight, and of thick 
to receive the frames of any of your 
Have two doors in place_ of 
so that you can make the 
Vhen you get your 


Have 
lumber, 
other hives. 
sash or frames, 
hive any size you wish. 
queen, go to some of your strongest hives 
and get two frames with hatching brood, 
place them in the center of the hive, with 
the two doors close to them, which makes a 
hive of two frames; then put the queen 
with the bees that come with her in with 
the two frames of hatching brood, and keep 
them shut up for two or three days in the 
a or queen house, or any warm place ; 

eep up the warmth by placing bottles of hot 
water in the empty space on each side. 
After three days. add a frame of bees, ete., 
by putting them for 12 hours, on the side, in 
place of the bottles, and then shake them in 
front and let them go in: then add the 
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frames to the other two, and continue till 
the hive is full. Place them on the third 
day, on the stand they are to occupy, and 
allow them to fly, by opening a small hole. 
Release the queen at ouce, and there is no 
danger of her being killed. 

We had large quantities of honey dew 
this year again, and bees have paid well, 
where they have had attention, and I think 
Western North Carolina is destined to be 
one of tle greatest honey-producing coun- 
tries inthe world. Itis well adapted to the 
culture of all the fruits and grapes that will 
grow in the climate of this temperature. 

Stock raising is womlertal it is very 
healthy, pure air and water, and water 
ower to run almost all the mac ‘hinery in the 
Daited States, if it was applied. 

ROBERT T. JONES. 
Flat Rock, N 


o> @ +e 
For The American Bee Journal. 


Granulated Honey. 


In an article in the February No. I think 
Mr. Dadant in his article on adulterated 
honey does the bee-Keepers of this country 
a greatinjustice. I was astonished on read- 
ing that article. I had supposed he was 
better informed on that subject. He says: 
“It is consequently of the greatest import- 
ance that all BEE JOURNALS inform their 
readers that the best test for honey is the 
eandying ; that honey candies because it is 
formed of grape sugar, which granulates 
and does not crystalize. That on the other 
hand sugar syrup is made from cane sugar 
which does not candy but erystalizes. That 
if they find on the market from December to 
June, a so-called honey in liquid condition, 
they can with absolute certainty declare it 
a sophisticated honey, or at least a honey 
which by boiling, or by, pure mixture, has 
lost its character as true and pure article.” 
If Mr. D. had me gow when he said that can- 
dying was a good test that the article was 
not sophisticated, it would have been well 
enough, but when he asserts that all pure 
honey granulates before December with an 
absolute certainty he not only states what 
is not the fact, but he injures the business 
of all bee-keepers that wish to put a pure 
and first class article of extracted honey on 
the market. Honey will not granulate ex- 
cept through a proc ess of deterioration while 
the flavor is not injured as much as by boil- 
ing, yet it is injured so that it is readily de- 
tected in tasting asample of each. I have 
had honey two years old, and no more signs 
of granulation than the day it was extracted. 
If Mr. Dadant would drop in now at the 
Patron’s Corporation store in Lawrence, he 
could see some of my honey that was ex- 
tracted and bottled last June under four 
linden ae sy that is as clear as when 
put up. The fact is, if honey is properly 
evaporated, it will not granulate for a long 
time, if at all. The thinnest honey granu- 
lates the first, and the best honey is honey 
that is not granulated, the next best is the 
granulated and the granulated brought back 
to the liquid state by heating, is still a lit- 
tle inferior. This of course has reference 
to honey from a given plant. But if care is 
taken in heating, the difference is searcely 
preceptable. Ir must be held in water and 
the vessel that contains the honey must not 
come in contact with the bottom or sides of 


the vessel that holds the water, and the wa- 
ter must be heated very slowly and must 
not be brought to the boiling point at all 
and only enough to dissolve the honey. If 
Kellogg had done that way he could have 
evaporated his honey without making sor- 
ghumn of it and without ve ry much injuring 
its flavor, and if the water is not heated 
more than 150 degrees, we doubt if it would 
be possible to detect any injury to the flavor 
of the honey. But the best way to evaporate 
honey is in vats or pans made of galvanized 
iron or tin and the honey put in about 2 
inches deep, in this way in the summer 
time it will evaporate itself without artifi- 
cial heat, and you will have from the thin- 
est honey taken out the same day that it is 
gathered. 

Just as thick honey as you choose, you can 
prepare in that way that will, in many 
instances keep for years without any show 
of granulating. Sometimes honey is very 
thick when gathered. I will say here, that 
the honey that I had over two years with- 
out granulation, was put up as fast as ex- 
tracted. It was gathered principally from 
the poly-gonum and buckwheat. What we 
wi A. in the disposition of our honey, is hon- 
est dealers. Another way is for bee-keepers 
to put their own honey on the market, un- 
der their own name. Many are doing that 
way now, and there is no reason why it 
could not be more universally practiced, 

Lawrence, Kan. AMERON. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


My Report. 


I have started an apiary. and will show 
some bee-keepers here, how to keep bees. 
I think that I can keep more bees than has 
ever been kept by any one man here yet. 
Some claim that I cannot run my number 
higher than 40 or 50 colonies, if ldo my best, 
but I don’t believe a word of it. ay oe a 
number in this county have:started the bee 
business, and have a bright looking apiary, 
of 30 colonies, more or less, but when spring 
would come, they would have perhaps 10 
colonies left to build up again through the 
summer. This is the way they have done 
for three or four vears, they let their bees 
go down and then say that there is no mon- 
ev inthem. We remarked that they gather 
honey, and we can get money for that. Yes, 
but they will die through the winter, they 
say ;. but I say there is a reason for your 
bees all dying. I have handled bees all my 
lifetime, more or less, and for the three 
last years I have done but little else. 

Bees are wintering very well here, so far. 
I have 11 of my colonies put up a new way 
‘for wintering. I went to the saw-mill and 
got some slabs, cut short ; 314 feet is about 
the right length to split up for stakes, and 
to cover with. I drove 4 stakes around the 
hive and about a foot from it, leaving the 
stake about as high as the hive with the cap 
on; then stuffed straw all around the hive, 
clear to the top. my bees all stand with the 
front to the. southeast, then covered the 
hives, straw and all, with the slabs. In one 
of these hives I have three nuclei, each one 
having aqueen. They were all O. K. when 
last I saw them. 

A word for the Italians; they are the 
only bees forme. I wouldn’t give one good 
Italian eolony for five of the best black bees 
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ITever saw. The Italians are not so cross 
as the blacks, and it does not take as much 
tokeep them. You can give the Italians 
some advice and they will take it, but little 
advice the black bees will take. They 
would sooner give youa sting. 
D. H. OGDEN. 
Wooster, Ohio. 


_———_ > 


For the American Bee Jonrnal. 


How I Wintered. 


I have notseen anything for a long time 
from Mr. Gallup. Perhaps the abuse Ire has 
received has disgusted him with the bee- 
keepers. Myself as well as others have 
been buying the New Idea hive, and am sat- 
isfied that in a good location for honey it 
will give large results. Those who have 
failed to obtain large surplus have either a 
bad location or else they do not manage it 
roperly, and if Mr. G. does not furnish the 
rains to run them, they should not blame 
him. I madea Gallup hive last spring, four 
feet long, found it larger than necessary for 
this place as honey is rather scarce here in 
town, but it gave me twice as much surplus 
as any other. Last fall I prepared them to 
winter on their summer stand according to 
Mr. G. direction. but I confess I did not have 
full faith in their wintering well. After we 
had had two months of the coldest weather 
known in this climate, I went to the hive to 
see if there was any of them alive but got 
no audible sound froin them, and concluded 
they were all dead, gave them no further 
notice until March 10tk, when the thermom- 
eter rose to 40 deg. the first time in months, 
I concluded to open the hive and know the 
result. Imagine my surprise to find them 
in the best possible condition ; combs bright 
and clean, not more than half a pint of dead 
bees, yery little of the stores consumed, and 
four frames containing brood. I could not 
help giving one good “hurrah for Gallup 
and the New Idea Ilive.” 

I do not presume to give advice to any one, 
but for myself I shall winter my bees on 
their summer stands, in the above named 
hive, hereafter. I put ten swarms in a frost 
proof cellar, but none of them wintered so 
well as the one left out. b. L. TAYLOR. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


o-oo ee 
For the American Bee Journal, 


“Bee Lines” frem Texa3. 


“Candid honey, a test of purity and excel- 
lence.” That’s the key-note, Mr. Editor. 
Sound it so loud, Bro. Dadant, that all bee- 
keepers and adulterators too, shall hear it, 
and let the latter tremble, we were really 
glad to see both of vou take that stand. For 
I have long since considered granulated 
honey the best of all honey. have been 
greatly surprised at apiarians making the 
inquiry how they might prevent their honey 
from candying, in order to change it back to 
a liquid state. But my greatest astonish- 
ment has been, that honey dealers should 
reject candied honey as unsaleable. But it is 
very evident thal the dealers wished to get 
the honey at as low figures as possible, that 
they might make the larger profits out of it. 
I hope that all bee-keepers will fall into line 
and make “candied honey” a test of excel- 


lence, and head off those honey adulterators. 
I will say to Charles Sonne, of Sigel, Illi- 
nois, that we are troubled very much with 
the “Asilus fly.” We have at least a half 
dozen that prey upon our bees, a large brown 
and 144 inch long (Promachus), and another 
1 inch long, redish brown with green head. 
(Dasypozau), and still another % inches, 
very much resembling a bumble bee in color. 
They prey on other insects, and even on 
each other. I have seen them capture the 
Dragon fiy, much larger than themselves. 
The largest sized Dragon fly (Musquito 
Hawk), is one of our greatest bee enemies. 
They hover over our apiaries by the hun- 
dreds, and take the unwary bee on the wing, 
continuing their flight while they devour 
their victims bodily, or else alighting on 
some limb near by and take their meals 
more leisurely. I ‘have written several 
articles on enemies of the bee, particularly 
of the *“‘Asilus fly,” and I am a little sur- 
prised that Mr. Some has not read them. 
Our winter is pretty severe for Texas, but 
our bees are wintering well. 
Kaufman, Texas. A. H. R. Bry anv. 


2+ @ oe 


For the American Bee Journal. , 


How we Wintered. 


The plan of wintering bees, by which 
we have succeeded in savipg every stock, 
on natural stores, ali coming out in splen- 
did condition, no signs of dysentery or bee 
disease, and with but very few dead bees 
under the frames, is as follows : 

First, remove the cap and boxes, cover 
the frames with a piece of cotton sheet- 
ing, putting a tack in each corner to keep 
it in place. Then place the hives in a 
shed, boarded tight to keep out all storms, 
in rows about three inches apart ; then 
pack straw between and around and on 
top of the frames, so they will be covered 
three inches with wheat straw ; then lay 
plank on top, to keep the straw in place 
or you can put another tier of hives, on 
them. We prefer wheat straw for sev- 
eral reason: In extreme cold weather, 
there would a steam or vapor come out of 
the straw, like a person’s breath; in mild 
weather it could not be seen. That 
vapor is what killed the bees, we think. 
Our bees had the same chance to get at 
cider, bug poison, honey dew, &c., as 
others in our vicinity, and why did they 
not die’ It was the manner of wintering, 
we think. 

Several years ago we tried covering 
half of the hive with straw and the other 
hilf empty boxes turned as for storing 
honey, all covered with cap, with two 
ventilating holes open in it. In the half 
of hive covered with straw the combs 
were wet, and mouldy, and the _ bees 
dead ; whilst the other half was all right, 
combs dry, and bees alive, dry and nice. 
Can it be possible there was different kinds 
of honey in that half of the hive? No, 
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it was the difference in the manner of 
wintering. If the cap had been removed 
so the air could dry out the straw, we 
think that half would have been all right. 
The honey boxes on the other half were 
the common square boxes, made of white 
wood. When they got wet, they warped 
and sprung apart so the moisture escaped 
into the cap out through the ventilating 
holes and kept the bees dry. 

The only source of danger we can see 
in our plan of wintering, is the mice. Yet 
we have had no such difficulty, the past 
two winters, and this one so far. We 
shake out all the chaff, so as to leave 
nothing in the straw to entice the mice o1 
rats to nest in it. BARKER & DICER. 

Marshall, Mich. 





# Pateign y epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY CH. DADANT. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Historical Notes on Bee-Culture in 
Auvergne, (France.) 


This interesting historical 
been translated for Adair’s Annals of Bee- 
Culture, but as Mr. Adair seems to have 
abandoned the publication of that book we 
take the liberty to translate it again for the 
A. B. J. TRANSLATOR. 

Among agricultural industries, bee-cul- 
ture is generally the most neglected branch. 
It is only the exceptions among our hus- 
bandmen who possess a few bee hives. 
Mysteriously hidden under the shade of the 
bushy hedges that enclose the small village 
gardens, they are almost abandoned to their 
own chance. Inthe spring, the proprietor 
deprivés his swarms of the fruit of their 
yearly labor, and then, until the ensuing 
year, they remain there, forgotten, and al- 
most unprotected. It has not always been 
So. 

Among the Romans, bee-culture was re- 
garded as an important source of income. 
One of the most essential requirements to 
obtain the rent of a farm, was to give proof 
of one’s apiarian knowledge. “Domestic 
economy then required a large quantity of 
honey, not only for the making of confec- 
tionery, cakes, artificial wines, but also for 
the ce Sbration of sacrifices offered to the 
rural divinities that watched over the gar- 
dens, the orchards and the harvests. For 
such a consumption, the Italian - production 
of honey was not sufficient, and it is not too 

rash to advance that, among the reasons 
eich induced the Romans to invade Gaul, 
the quality of the honey that the forests of 
that country furnished, can be taken into 
account. 

The French have had for bees and their 
products. the same relish as the Romans. 
rhe Saliec Law contains a whole chapter of 
regulations on hives and their inhabitants. 

The possession of bees was highly prized 
and each one planned to increase the num- 


sketch has 








ber of his colonies. 
dicated. 

Our country being then much more coy- 
ered with timber than at the present day 
contained in its forests a large number of 
wild swarms, lodged in the trunks of old 
trees. The lords and monks maintained 
particular servants called apiculaires whose 
office was carefully to collect those colonies. 
We could not discover what their process 
was. The study of the habits of the bee 
could have pointed out a large number of 
ways of the utmost simplicity. In South 
America, for instance, the bee-hunters know 
very well that a bee detained as prisoner for 
afew moments will fiy to its nest In astraight 
line without deviating. Itis only necessary 
to catch a few bees, to sprinkle them with 
dust from the stamens of plants so that the 
eye can follow them better, and to liberate 
them one after another, allowing them to 
start from different points : at the point ot 
intersection of the lines followed by the lib- 
erated captives they are sure to find the 
swarm and the spoils that they covet. 


Inthe month of April when the willows 
are in bloom, and in the month of May, 
when the white hawthorn disappears, the 
apiculaires ascending along the brooks, 
and around the springs, succeeded easily in 
discovering them, by following the bees 
that came to water en foule and returned 
back to their hive after having visited the 
pine and the oderiferous grasses. Then 
they carefully studied the character of the 
swarms before removing them, so as to re- 
ject the lazy races of bees. for according to 
the erroneous belief of those people, they 
would have dishonored the good bees by 
their bad example. 

Several lords, high justices, had alone the 
right of removing the honey bees from the 
forests. This right was called, in the feudal 
language, right of abeillage. 

In relation to the fugitive swarms. accor- 
ding to the custom in Auvergne, which was 
consecrated by old usages, he who found 
them on his estate was compelled to declaré 
them within a week to the lord under whose 
jurisdiction they had been found. By so 
doing, he acquired one half of said swarms, 
the other half belonging tothe lord as waifs. 
In default of this statement, not only the 
finder was to restore the swarm, but he was 
cendemned to a fine of sixty sols, and if he 
had found the swarm on the land of another, 
he was moreover condemned to an arbitrary 
fine. We possess one curious example of 
the execution of this prescription. Claude 
Roux, of Pignoles, parish of Sistrieres, un- 
der the jurisdiction of the justices of Lu 
Chaise Dieu, had discovered a swarm of 
bees. He had neglected to declare it, and 
he refuses to pay the right of waifs, to his 
lord. By a verdict rendered on the 3d of 
August 1493 by the bailiff, Claude Roux was 
condemned to the fine and the restitution of 
the swarm. 

As the first bees were found in the midst 
of the forests, it seemed at first natural to 
preserve them in their primitive habitations. 
They were, therefore, lodged in the trunks 
of trees ; later they were put in baskets, of 
a conical shape, made of rye straw sowed 
up with splints of briars or of hazel. After- 
wards, hives were manufactured by nailing 
four boards together closed with a wooden 
or stone cover. Sometimes also, but rarely, 
the bees were placed in the very walls of 
farm dwellings, by preparing cavities which 


Several means were in- 
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run through the wall and were closed on 
each side by disks. Fugitive swarms seem 
to prefer these lodgings to any others. 

In winter these different hives were cov- 
ered with straw mats. In the XVII cen- 
tury the straw hives with their straw mats 
cost four or five sols each. 

The apiaries decreased at an epoch which 
it would be difficult to determine. Let us 
say, however, that the extreme cold winters 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
must have destroyed many, as did the past 
winter. Besides, the collectors of taxes, 
contributed greatly to this decrease by their 
habit of taking the hives, when they could 
find nothing else in the houses of the poor 
peasants. 








“Will you give us your opinion through 
the JoURNAL, whether Mr. Dadant or Mr. 
King is right in the matter of there being 
black bees in Italy.” 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

We do not see any disagreement upon this 
point, between Mr. King and Mr. Dadant. 
The only point discussed seems to be, what 
they were carried to Italy for. Mr. King 
merely says he saw them there, and Mr. 
Dadant does not deny it. He only says Mr. 
Hruska had received black bees to experi- 
ment on the pathenogensis, and these stocks 
or their offspring, were those Mr. King saw. 
He also offers a reward for the name of any 
one who has hybrid bees, unless they were 
imported there, from outside of Italy. 

It is conceded that black bees and hybrids 
are there, and are raised there; “black bees 
and their offspring.” 

Therefore the point to be discussed seems 
to be “For what were they bronght there.” 

We do not care about this point. If any 
of our readers dn, we doubt not Mr. Dadant 
or Mr. King will answer letters willingly. 


Are bees likely to remember robbing six 
months after committing very successful 


depredations upon each other. How can we 
revent their robbing in the spring, be- 
ore the flowers begin to yield their honey ? 
We have wintered them on their summer 
Stands, in movable frame hives and so far 
successfully—as a recent examination, made 
while giving them a “fly” in the house has 
proven. Mrs. L. B. BAKER. 
Lansing, Mich. 


We do not think the bees will remember— 
there will be very few bees left in the col- 
onies, that were there last summer. 

Close all the openings to every hive—be- 
fore they fly this spring, except space for 
one or two bees at atime to enter. 

If they are in proper condition, and each 


7 
hive has a fertile queen there will be little 
danger that they will not defend themselves. 
Notice our seasonable hints. 


I wish you would answer the following 
questions in the JoURNAL : , E 

Ist. Can quilts be used on hives with 
only 14 to 3g inches space between frame 
and honey-board ? Can same quilts be used 
on hives when from 4g to 14 inches differ- 
ence in width or length ? 

2d. Which is best for quilts, cotton or 
woolen cloth and how do you make them. 

3d. Has C. Mutha patent on his straw 
mats, and how are they made. I have used 
mats for year’s, made with straw in wooden 
frames, that leaves aspace of about 4 inches 
between mat and honey-frames for bees to 
cluster in, which they alwaysdo. Don’t 
you think that is an injury to the bees when 
they are put on late in the fall ? 

JAs. E. Fenn. 

Ist. We would remove the honey-board 
entirely and let the quilt take its place, un- 
til very warm weather; then you can put 
the honey-board on again if you wish, The 
size of the quilt.is not particular—‘g or 344 
incl: is of little consequence. 

2d. Wehave used both woolen and cot- 
ton, and do not see that one is better than 
the other. If we were making out of new 
cloth should use cotton, because it is cheap- 
est. Two thicknesses of cloth with cotton 
batting between them, made the size of the 
top of hive you wish to use it on, is all that 
is necessary—quilt_it or_not, just as you 
please, 

We never heard that Muth claims a patent 
on his mats. Wedo not like any quilt or 
mat that does not lie directly on the frames. 
We prefer the bees should cluster in the 
comb. 


What is the matter, when bees plant them- 
selves on all sixes at the entrance of the 
hive, and with hind legs spread out and tail . 
stuck up, they make a noise like a distant 
spinning wheel, and there seems to bea 
crack on top of the tails? I thought at first 
they were, robbers, but I watched them, and 
some of them did it, when loaded with pol- 
len. Mrs. M. B. CHADDOCK. 

We think that in this case the bees were 
not perfectly familiar with their locations, 
and were a little in doubt if it was safe to 
enter. Orit may be they discovered bees 
about. It seems to be a movement of fear 
and caution. 


How is Rye prepared to feed bees ? How 
many frames would you put in a hive. 
Would you put bees in a hot bed ? 

. V. M. Moore. 


We feed Rye to bees ground, but not bolt- 
ed. Put it in a shady place near the hives.. 
It is no use to put it on top of the frame. We 
would put nine 12x12 frames in a common 
hive ; for extra large, non-swarming hives, 
twice as many. Let older bee-keepers than 
yourself try the hot bed. 
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450, 600 1000, 18 00 
6 00| 8 00, 13 00 
8 50 11 50 18 00 
10 50 14 00 23 00 
14 50 18 00) 33 00 
18 00 21 50 42 00 
25 00 40 00 60 00 
35 00 


Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 


23 00 


40 00 
© TRCROS. sccccce 60 00 
1 Column 

8 eae 


= 


115 00 


| 
| 
| 





33 00 | 


80 00 | 
50 00! 80 00! 150 00 | 


Next page to reading matter and last page of 


“cover, double rates. 


Bills of regular Advertising payable quarterly, if | 


inserted three months or more. If inserted for less 


than three months, payable monthly. Transient | 


advertisements, cash in advance. 
strictly to our printed rates. 
Address all communications and remittances to 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


We adhere 


this office. 

Not one letter in ten thousand is lost by 
mail if rightly directed. 

Single copies of the AMERICAN BEE Jovuk- 
NAL are worth 20 cents each. 


Upon the wrapper of every copy of the 
JOURNAL will be found the date at which 
subscriptions expire. 


MELLOT CLOVER, for sale at 30 cts. per 
] Larger quantities at low prices by ltal- 
ian Bee Co. Des Moines, Iowa. tf 

Any numbers that fail to reach subscribers 


by fault of mail, we are at all times ready to 
send, on application, free of charge. 


Subscribers wishing to change their post- 
office address, should mention their old ad- 


Books for Bee-Keepers may be obtained at | 


dress, as well as the one to which they wish | 


it changed. 


Persons writing to this office should either | 


write their Name, Post-office, County and 
State plainly, or else cut off the label from 
the wrapper of their paper and enclose it. 


JOURNALS are forwarded until an explicit 


order is received by the publisher for their | 
discontinuance, and until payment of all ar- 


rearages is made as required by law. 


Those of our readers interested in Leg- 


horn Fowls, should send for circular of 


White Leghorns as bred by J. F. Ferris, 


Stamford, Conn, he takes special pride in | 


this variety and his birds cannot be excelled. 
When a subscriber sends money in pay- 


ment for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, he | 


should state to what time he thinks it pays, 
so that we can compare it with our books, 
and thus prevent mistakes. 


Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
82@30c ;_ fair to good, 24@28e. Extracted, 
choice white, 14@16c ; fair to good, 10@12¢; 
strained, 8@10c. 

CINCINNATI.—Quotations from Chas. F, 
Muth, 976 Central Ave. 

Comb paaey 15@35c, according to the con- 
dition of the honey and the size of the box 
or frame. Extracted choice white clover 

uotations 


honey, l6c. @ tb. 
5 from W. G. 
Smith, 419 North Main st. 


ST. LOUIS.— 

NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. A, 
Walker, 135 Oakland st., Greenport, L. I. 

White honey in smail glass boxes, 25¢c; 
dark 15@20c. Strained honey, 8@12c. Cuban 
honey, $1.00 @ - St. Domingo, and Mexi- 
an, 90@95 # gal. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations from 
Stearns and Smith, 423 Front st. 


{=3" Strained Southern Coast, at 7@10e; 
Comb, 12@20c; the latter figure for San Dei- 
go, in Harbison frames. 


ts" As the old stock of honey is about 
exhausted, all grades commandibetter prices, 
Comb, 18@22; Strained, 8@11; bee’s wax, 
2744 cents,dull. Our new honey commen- 
ces to come in, in June. 
: STEARNS & SMITH. 


+ oe 


A subscriber from Oskaloosa, Iowa, sent 
us 50 cents recently for subscription, but 
signed no name. Will he please write again 
and give us the name. 


ts" To ADVERTISERS.—Advertisements 
must reach this office by the 20th of the 
month, to insure insertion in the next issue 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


(as~ A. C. Attwood, Vanneck, Ontario, 
is our authorized agent in Canada. He will 
be glad to take the names of 500 good bee- 
keepers in Canada, for the old reliable 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

(GS Parties desiring either Langstroth’s 
or aye He Works on Bee-Keeping can get 
them at this office ; but, as the late Congress 
has seen fit to double the rate of Postage 
formerly paid—those ordering should en- 
close twenty cents each for postage. 

BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES.—We can sup 

ly Bees, Bee-Hives, Extractors, Honey, 
, > Labels, Straw mats, Blankets, &c., &e. 
at manufacturers’ prices. When you want 
anything in the line of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
lies, write to the office of the AMERICAN 

EE JOURNAL, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN. 


ts" The Italian Bee Co. will aed ag all 
express charges on queens ordered from 
thein without extra expense to their custo- 
mers. They do this because they cannot 
send by mail, as the Des Moines postmaster 
forbids it. Address, Italian Bee Co, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Let every one writing this office make all 
Postal Orders, Drafts or Checks, payable to 
Tuomas G. NEWMAN. Address everything 
of whatever nature to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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THe rEABoDST 
Honey Extractor. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


DR. E. P. ABBE, N. Beprorp, Mass., writes: 
“| have had your excellent machine long enough 
to give ita fairtrial. Itis the perfection of sim- 
plicity and works admirably.” 


O. A. A. GARDNER, Cotumspra, Mo., writes: 
“Made entirely of metal itis very durable and does 
the work of emptying the honey from the comb 
quickly without the least injury to it.” 


CHAS. C. TUCKER, Wasuincron. D. C., writes: 
“Tt is easily understood, thorough in its perform- 
ance, and in my opinion is indispensible to pro- 
ditable bee-keeping.” 


MRS. E. S. TUPPER, Des Mornes, Ia., writes: 
“It is easilyturned, nogearing is required, and it 
is most easily cleaned when you are done with it. 
Ican heartily recommend it to all bee-keepers.” 


J. M. BLEDSOE, Natcuez, Miss... writes: 
“The machine you sent me works to a charm. and 
gives entire satisfa:tion. The invention confers 
a@ favor on the bee-keeping public.” 

aaa 7 

L. C. WAITE, St. Louis, Mo., writes: ‘* Your 
Honey Extractor gives me entire satisfaction. I 
consider it perfection, and can safely recommend 
it. 

B. L. KINGSBURY, Atton, ILu., writes: ‘It 
works splendidly. { had no idea that the ma- 
chine was so perfect and did the work so well.” 

J. & S. MOHLER,. Covineton, On10, writes: 
“We are highly pleased with it, and it gives per- 
fect satisfaction. It does all that you represent.” 


JOHN MORGAN, MiLu Creek, UTAH. writes: 
“T would not be without one, now thatI know 
its qualities, and that it is so profitable to the bee- 
keeper.” 

MRS. M. FERGUSON, Lopt, Wis., writes: 
“Tam perfectly satisfied with it. and very much 
pleased with the success I have had thus far in its 
use. It greatly exceeded my expectations. 


J. P. SWITZER, Linnviti_e. Onto, writes: 
“Would not do without it a yeur for twice its cost. 
I have no hesitancy in recommending it to all en- 
gaged in the bee business.” 


A.I. ROOT, (Novice), Meprna. Ouro, writes: 
“They answer the purpose perfectly in our apiary, 
andevery one which we have sold is giving per- 
fect satisfaction. No instruction at all is neces- 
sary in using them.” 

DAN’L M. WORTHINGTON, St. Denis, Mp., 
writes: ‘I cantrnly say it has exceeded my ex- 
pectations. both in the ease with which it is worked, 
and the thoreugh and rapid manner in which it 
extracts the honey.” 

G. M. DOOLITTLE, Boroptno, N. Y.. writes: 
“The machine is easily turned, and revolves on a 
central pivot. The combs are easily put in and 
taken out, and it will last a life time.” 


A. R. HARRIS, Orrumwa, Iowa, writes: “I 
have lost more than the price of two machines 
by not having one early in the season. I thank 
you very much for your prompt attention in for- 
warding the machine.” 


J.H. TOWNLY. Panna, Micn., writes: “If I 
had sent you an order early in the season, I should 
have sived by it several times the price of the 
machine. 


N. C. MITCHELL, Inpranapo.is, IND., writes: 
“Tt surpassed all my expectations. Upon trial it 
threw all the honey from the comb and left it 
perfectly dry. It is really more than represented, 
and wil! supply a want much needed.” 


DR. JAS. M. BELL, Vervitta, TENN., writes: 
“It does its work perfectly, throwing out with 
ease and rapidity 95 per cent. of the honey, with- 
out injury to the combs. It is a complete suc- 
cess.”’ 


PROF, F. 0. BLAIR. LEBANON, ILL., writes: 
“*T am highly pleased with the performance of the 
Honey Extractor you sent me. It proves to be all 
that is claimed for it, and no person need hesitate 
to buy one through fear that the machine will not 
prove a success.”’ 


J. M. CORNING, Mancuester, N. H., writes: 
“The Honey Extractor came to hand in good 
order. Il am perfectly delighted with it. I have 
just extracted 50 ths. of honey with it, and it gives 
perfect satisfaction.” 


L. C. FRANCIS, W. G. REYNOLDS & M. L. 
WILMOT. Com. of N. W. Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion writes: ‘* We find that for simplicity of con- 
struction, convenience of operation, compactness 
and durability, we givethe Peabody Extractor the 
preference.”’ 


J. BUTTER, Jackson, Micu., writes: “Iam 
much pleased with it. I opened four young 
swarms, and threw out 100 ths. ina few minutes 
after the machine arrived. No bee-keeper should 
be without one.” 


T. G. McGAW, Monmovrtn. ILu,, writes: “I am 
delighted with the working of the Honey Ex- 
tractor. I would not be without it for any price 
within reason.” 


JEROME DOOLITTLE, Ugvaso. N. Y., writes: 
“It works admirably. Yours isthe only machine 
that I know of in which long frames can be used.” 


REDUCED PRICES. 


Extractor and one knife for - - $10.00 
To Agents, - - ~ - - - 8.00 
Send for illustrated circular, 

L. PEABUDY & CO,, 


apr75m6 Normal, Ill. 


FOR 1875. 

\ Y Queens have given general satisfaction. 
,. This season I am prepared torear early, 
and sell as cheap as the cheapest. Purity and 
safe arrival guaranteed. Special terms to 
agents. Send for circular and price list. Ad- 
dress, REV. . KEARNS, 

Waterloo, Juniata Co., Pa. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


FROM THE HAMLIN APIARY, 


NAFE arrival and purity guaranteed: 
‘N Prices.—One tested queen in May, $4 or5 
for $18. Single queens, 50c less in each suc- 
ceeding month during the season, Cut lum- 
ber fora 16 frame Langstroth Hive. Priceson 
application. BARNUM & PEYTON, 
5m3pd Edgefield Junction, Tenn 








Excellent ‘‘Bee Book’’ 


OUND Volumes of the National Bee Jour- 
nal for 1874 (of which Mrs. Tupper was edit- 


or) sent for 50 cents, post paid, on Sy 
ELLEN 8. TUPPE 
Des Moines, Iowa, 


7 


to 
Italian Bee Co. 








THE AMERICAN 


BEE JOURNAL. 












— ~~ BEE-KEEPERS. 
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= , . 
KN ee] We can convince 





you that you can get 
double the amount of 
Honey in the most 
convenient and sale- 
able form by using our Improved 
sectional Honey Boxes. Combs 
are built true in the sections every 
time. Boxes sell for more than first 
cost (with Honey Hives cheaper and 
better than the best. Try them. 
Address, BARKER & DICER, 


we Marshall, Mich 


To Bee-Keepers. 


Having reduced the price of seed of my 
honey plants. I am now prepared to send 
out by mail, post paid, at the following rates; 
Cleome integrifolia per 02, Stc, per Ib $3.0) 
Lophanthus anisatus - - 

Either of the above in 25ce. packets. 
H. A. TERRY, 

Crescent C ity, Iowa. 


’ - a TINTNAT 
ITALIAN QUEENS 
YO BLACK BEES to interfere with pure 

fertilization. Unwarranted Queens 
$1.00, Warranted $3.00, from daughters 
of imported stock, or home bred Full Colonies 
Italian Bees $13. Address, 
J. OATMAN & CO, 

Dundee, Kane Co, Ills, 





Lg. J. 



















































Addr og 


apr2m 





aprly 


NEW YORK HONEY HOUSE 


is now permanently established at 
Nos. 208, 210 and 212, South 5th Avenue, 
and 50 and 52, Grand St., New York, 
near Broadway, where I am fully prepared to pay 
cash on delivery of goods. 
jan74y1 





MRS. 


S. E. SPAIDS. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 


IN THE 


HIGHEST GRADE OF PURITY 


Sent by Mail Post-paid at the 
following prices: 





Tested queens, each .. . $3.00 
Warranted queens, each 1.50 





These Queens are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who purchase 
tested queens, can rely on them tobreed from, 
Queens furnished on ‘short notice, and in all 
cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 


PURE BRED POULTRY!! 


I also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins, 
Brown Leghorn and S. 8. Hamburg Chickens. 
Eggs of the above varieties for hatching,safely 
packed and shipped by express, at $1.00 per 
doz. Safe arrival guaranteed. Address, 

T. N. HOLLETT, 
Pennsville, Morgan County, Ohio. 
aprly 


BEAUTIFUL QUEENS, 


PURE AN » PROLI FIC. 


FRANK BENTON, 


SUCCESSOR TO (HAMLIN & BENTON.) 
BRNOXVILL, THNN. 


Will rear, during 1875, tested Italian Queens, 
from as good stock as there is in the country, 
and will receive during the season 


QUEENS anes FROM ay 


One Queen, . . ° - « $5.00 
Five Queens, Be glee ao ke “_ 50 
Ben Qmeems. CG0R . 2 se tt sw * st 
a nty Que Ome, GOO 2. 6 ss + 6 te Oe 


Send for Circular. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


FOR 1875. 


SHALL breed Italian Queens for the com- 
ing season from imported mothers of un- 
doubted purity, safe arrival and purity guar- 
anteed in every shipment. Prices very low, 
Circulars sent free. Address, D. P. MYERS, 
4y1 West Salem, Wayne Co., 0. 


N 
‘f) FEEDER. 
Sj The BEST in use. 
or non by mail 75 cents. 
Circular tree. Address 
ia C.C.VAN DEUSEN, 
—_—~ Spr out Brook, N.Y, 





x 





BEAUTIFUL EV ERBLOOMING 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 


Suitable for Immediate Flowering, 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL POSTPAID. 

5 Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. 
For 10c. additional we send “MAGNIFICENT 

PREMIUM ROsE,”’ Elegant Descriptive Cata- 

logue sent free to all who apply. THE 

DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 

West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


aprém 


Early Queens. 


We have made arrangements to supply 
Italian Queens the last “of April for $5,00 
each ; to be sent by express on receipt of 
price. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
Cedar Rapids, Towa. 


_ HONEY BOXES. 


WILL furnish the wood (4 pieces, top, bot- 
I tom and ends for one of the Best, Sime 
plest and Cheapest boxes in the market, size, 
4144x6x5\ inches high, or will vary the size to 
suit purchasers at the followi ing reduced rates: 
$5 00 per hundred for 500 or more at one time. 
$5.50 per hundred, for less than 500. Will 
send any « uantity desired. 
Bronzed bel, 75c. per hundred. Samples 
of both by mail, 25 cents. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Address, GEO. H. WELLS, 
aprm4pd Middletown, Conn. 

















Also a handsome ° 
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HONEY JARS. 


One pound (square) ) Hone y Jars, --per gross, $6. 50 


8.50 
One “of “flint glass ‘* 9.00 
Two * ss “ be te * & 4700 
Corks for 1 & 2 th jars $6 75 
Tin Foil Caps, **"“*" * ™ 1.20 
Labels = > oats ” 05 
A thousand labe ™ address printed to order, 5.00 
One Quart Fruit Jars (Mason’s Patent,) per 
PTORS, . coc cccvccecccccesececeeescescesceeees 
Lables for same 7” .65 
Athousand labels for same, address printed 
DON cots 15-40 eereddatheon tite <ckeaaniats 25 
Uncappi ng Knives, as good as any, each, .. 50 
i per doz., 4.00 
Alsi ke Clover Seed, per bushel, jaade . 15.00 
” Nb. 5 ce ebentardeine 4.00 
” - pound, $oaeeeesecees BD 


LANGSTROTH’ S BEE-HIVES, 


Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc 
at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars address, 
jan24y1 CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 





The finest and best periodical of its class 
in America. 
SUBSCRIPTION $1.25 PER YEAR, 
large CASH commissions to agents, 


We pay 
Send 10 cents for terms and specimen copy. 
THE OFFICIAL ORGAN IOWA STATE POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Farmer's and Poulterer’s Guide present- 
ed to every yearly subscriber at $1.25, or sent, 
postpaid, for 50 cents 
VARD & DARRAH, Publishers, 

Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Italian Bees & Queens! 


RED from Imported Mothers of undoubted 
purity bred in — ee, WARRANTED PURE. 
Address, PIKE, 

mar75m6 Smithsburg, W ashin: ston C o., M’d. 


‘LL. W. BALDWIN, 


Mo., (formerly of 
Sandusky, N. Y.,) 


Lock Box we 


Independence, Jackson Co., 


the firm of Baldwin Bros., 
will sell a few 


CHOICE COLONIES 





Dy 


inthe American Hive, at $15 each; also tested 
queens after June Ist, $3; warranted queens, 
$2. Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. No 


cireul: Ars. marv5tf 





ws quantity of Lucerne Seed.— 
Those having it for sale may address, 
YALIAN BEE CO 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


LAIN, PRACTICAL, AND TO THE pont 


* that Messrs. Ch. 






AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 
that I am devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent post paid, for 50 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


grade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
bre -eding. 
For further particulars address, 
ARON BENEDICT, 
feb-tf sennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 





Imported Bees. 


Having succeeded better than ever before in the 
importation of Italian Bees the past season, we 
now Offer sixty colonies of ltalian Bees 


WITH IMPORTED QUEENS 

to be delivered as early in the spring as possible, 
These Queens have been imported during the sea- 
son of 1874, from the best districts of Italy. 
Price of colony with imported Queens $20.00. 

Safe arrival guaranteed. Colonies with home- 
bred Queens, also for sale. Send for circular. 
We especially invite those bee-keepers who are 
hard to please, to pay us a visit and select for 
themselves, CH. DADANT & SON, 

Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 





HAmITon, Ixu., Oct. 1,1874:—I hereby certify 


Dadant & Son, of this place are 


constantly receiving large numbers of Italian 
Bees, from Europe, through this office. They 
have received seven invoices since Jan, last. 
These bees are nicely packed and seem to always 
be very lively. E, 8. DAR —" ING, 

feb-tf U. 8. Expre ss Agent. 





Who wish]to7learn how to more than 


DOUBLE THEIR PROFITS 


From their Bees, 
Should send 25 cents for a copy of 
sé . . 
Money in the Apiary,’’ 


A little work en practical bee-cul- 
ture, just issued, 


HUM df ATINI-« 


L dH 


humbug. Tells what todo; when and 

show to do it to insure success. Send 

for it now, before laying plans for an-G@ 

other seasons’ work. —- 
Address HERBERT A. BURCH, 

Qn feb tf South Haven, Mich, 


43> Runs no patent hive, nor nad a 





SS ig APIARY.—Italian Bees and 
Queens of the highest grade of purity. 
Queens, $3.50 each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $12 each, Purity 
and safe arrival guaranteed, 

P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, Delaware Co., Ind, 
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Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


Passengers for CHICAGO, Detroit, Tole- 
do, Cleveland, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, Rochester, Albany, Toron- 
to, Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
St. Louis, Cario, San Francisco, Scramento, 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, Denver, Council 
Bluffs, Sioux City, St. Paul, Marquette, Es- 
eanba, Menasha, Madison, Cheyenne, 
Omaha, Yankton, Winona, Duluth, Green 
Bay, Milwaukee, and all points North, West, 
South and East, should buy their tickets via 
CHICAGO and the 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


Close connections are made at Chicago 
with the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne & Chicago, Kankakee 
Line and Pan Handle Routes, for all points 
EAST and SOUTH-EAST, and with the 
Chicago & Alton and Lilionois Central for all 
points SOUTH. 

Close connections are also made with the 
Union Pacific R. R. at Omaha for all far 
West points. 

Close connections are made at junction 
points with trains of all cross roads. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS. 
These celebrated cars are run on all night 
trains on all the lines of this road. 


Among the 


Inducements offered by this Route 


to the traveling — are all the modern 
improvements: Rock and Gravel Ballasted 
Track, Steel Rail, Rock and Iron Bridges, 
Parlor and Drawing Room Day Coaches, 
Smoking and Lounging Cars, Westinghouse 
Safety Air Brakes, Miller’s Patent Safety 
Coupling and Plattorms, Speed, Safety, and 
Absolute Comfort. 

tunning through Five Great States, 
and operating over 2,000 miles of road, this 
Company presents to the traveler facilities 
that ARE NOT and CANNOT be offered by 
any Competitor. 

f you wish the best traveling accommoda- 
tions, you will buy your tickets by this 
route, and will take no other. 

MARVIN HUGHITT, W. H. STENNETT, 


Gen’! Supt. Gen’! Passenger Agt. 


Queens for 1874. 
FOURTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE 
IN PROPAGATING. 

SHALL Breed direct from Imported 
Mothers, and guarantee purity and safe 
arrival to purchasers. The price will be very 





low. Send for my Circular. 
WM. W. CARY. 
febT4tf Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass, 


PURE HONEY WANTED. 


10,000 lbs. Extracted. 


5,000 lbs. in boxes or frames, 
Address, 
G. Baumeister & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Honey, 
jan7itf 231 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ils. 


EGGS! EGGS!! EGGS!!! 
ROM Houdan, White Leghorn and Light Brah- 
ma Fow!ls, $3.00 for 13. Safe arrival warranted, 

Send for Circular to MILLY TUPPER, 
Des Moines, Iowa, 





END 25c. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New 
S York, for Book (97th edition( containing 
lists of 2000 newspapers, and estimates show- 
ing showing cost of advertising. 


QUEENS. 


EV. A. SALISBURY, of Camargo, Douglas 
Co., LL, will furnish Italian Queens, or 

full colonies of bees, all tested pure, and bred 
from select mothers. Low prices, aprtf 


\ THE MILD POWER (© 


9 
eCURES 


IUMPHREYS’ 

HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST 

ample experience, an entire success. Simple, 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable. They are the only 
medicines perfectly adupted to popular use—so 
simple that mistakes cannot be made in using 
them ; so harmless as to be free from danger; and 
80 efficient as to be always reliable. They have 
the highest commendation from all, and will 
always render satisfaction. 








Nus. Cures.. Cents. 
1. Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations, . . 25 
2. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic, . . 25 
3. Crying-Colic, or Teething of Infants, . 25 
4. Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults, . . 25 
5. Dysentery, Griping, Bilious Colic, . 25 
6. Cholera-Morbus, Vomiting, . . 25 
7. Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, . . 
&. Neuralgia, ‘I'oothache, Faceache, . 25 
CG 


. Headaches, Sick Headache, Vertigo, . 25 
10. Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach, . . . . 23 
ll. Suppressed, or Painful Periods, . . 25 
12. Whites, too Profuse Periods, . . . - 25 
13. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing, . . 25 
14. Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, . 25 
15. Rheumatism. Rheumatic Pains, 25 
16. Fever and Ague, Chill Fever, Agues, 50 
17. Piles, biind or bleeding, . . ... . 
18. Ophthalmy, and Sore or Weak Eyes, . 50 
19. Catarrh, acute or chronic, Influenza, . 59 
20. Whooping-Cough, violent coughs, . 50 
21. Asthma, oppressed Breathing, . .. 5 
22. Mar Discharges, impaired hearing, . 
23. Scrofula, enlarged glands, Swellings, . 
24. General Debility, Physical Weakness, . 
25. Dropsy and scanty Secretions,. . .. 5 
96. Sea-Sickness, sickness from riding, . 50 
27. Hidney-Disease, Gravel, . . . . . 5 
98. Nervous Debility, Seminal Weakness 
orinvoluntary discharges, . 
299. Sore Month, Canker, . . « ~ 50 
30. Urinary Weak ness, wettingthebed,. 50 
$1. Painfal Periods, with Spasms, . . 
22. Disease of Heart, palpitations, etc.,. 100 
33. Epilepsey, Spwsms, St. Vitus’ Dance, .1 00 
34. Diphtheria, ulcerated sore throat, . . 950 
$5. Chronic Congestions and Eruptions, 50 
Vials, 50 cents, (except 28, 32 aud 33), . $1 00 
FAMILY CASES. 
Case (Morocco) with above 35 large vials and 

Manual of directions, ° ° ‘ 10 00 
Case (Morocco) of 20 large vialsand Book, 6 00 

Single Boxes and Vials as above. 

Ba These remedies are sent by the 
case or single box to any part of the 
country, free of charge, ou receipt of 
price. Address 

mphreys’ 
-” Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
Office and Depot, No. 562 Broapwat, New Yous 
For Sale by cil Druggists. 
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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





Established in 1865. 


THE HONEY HOUSE 


C. 0. PERRINE, 


Cor. Lake and Market Streets, 


CHICAGO. 


aa” Honey bought for Cash. ey 
jan7itf 
PURE ITALIAN QUEEN BEES ! 
DR. J. P. H. BROWN. 

AUGUSTA, GHEORGIA, 
Importer and Breeder of Pure Italian Queen 
Bees, Queens bred 

Early in the Season. 

Purity and safe arrival guaranteed, 
jan supplies furnished. 
jan75m6 


Apiar- 
Send for Price List. 





IND reader, if you are in any way inter- 
ested in 
BEES OR HONEY, 
we will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Monthly “*GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE,” Simply write your address plainly 
on a postal card*and address 
A, I. ROOT & CO., Medina, Ohio, 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS. 
Iam prepared to fill a limited number of 
orders for pure tested Queensand full coion- 
ies at reasonable prices. Also pure Berkshire 
Pigs for sale, bred from imported stock. 
Address, THOS. H. B. WOODY, 
apl73tf Manchester, St. Louis Co., Mo. 





NOR SALE.—Ten stocks of Italian bees, 
with tested queen in each, in L. L. L 
lrames, price $10.00 perstock. Also ten stocks 
in common hives with tested queen in each, 

price $8.00 each stock. A. BRADLEY, 
Lee, Mass. 


QUEENS AND FULL STOCK, 
ALSO FIRST CLASS POULTRY FOR’5S7 
Orders for 1875 booked now. 

Address, 





For Cireular 


Rh. M. ARGO, 
(jan15tf) Lowell, Garrard, Co., Ky. 





WO choice Houdans and two White Leghorn 

Cockerels. Allpremium birds. The Houdans 

and White Leghorns are the best of the Non Set- 
Ung breeds. Address, MILLY TUPPER, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


Bee Management. 
NY one interested in controling bees 
with pleasure and profit, will procure 

Quinby’s Smoker sent by mail, $1.60, 

Bees and supplies never before offered, will 
be furnished by 


M. QUINBY, St. Johnsville. Mont. Co.,N Y, 
Send for circular and price list. 


FINNS Porous, Double-Walled BEE HIVE, 


Good Opening for Bee-keepers Wishing 
to so West! 
A SMALL CHOICE IMPROVED 


FARM FOR SALE, 


Well adapted to poo mooning. As good land as 
can be foundin Missouri. Near the thriving 
town of Ridgely. Will be sold very low for 
cash, or on reasonable time. Address, 
ITALIAN BEE CO.,, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Agents wanted, 


ll the first hive and three 


f testimonials free. 


KEYES & FINN, 


Clyde, Jasper Co., Iowa. 


rpal, 






It retains the animal heat, and dis- 
he walls may be applied to any form of 





s to take hold of this very valuable invention, and for the 
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Patented May 3, 1870, and April 15, 1878. 


The last three winters have firmly established the fact that it WINTEI 


ses of the moisture without a draft of air. 


For Recommendations, see December number of this Jou 
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5 ie J ae . ee 
[25 Colonies Pure Italians, 
E have purchased of the late Dr. T. B. Ham- 
lin’s Stock of Bees, 125 Colonies Pure 
Italians in Langstroth’s Improved Hives, 10 
frame, which we offer at the reduced price of 
$13.00 per colony, delivered on cars at Edgefield 
Junction, Tenn. 


mar3m BARNUM & PEYTON. 


MOON’S “BEE WORLD,” 


Published at Rome, Georgia, is the only publica- 
tion of its kind 1N THE souTH. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 


and should be in the hands of ever Bee-Keeper in 
the United States. Two ($2.00) dollars per year. 
Send for sample copy. Address, 

A. F. MOON & CO., Rome, Ga. 














MEDICINE RENDERED USELESS. 


ELECTRICTLY, 
NATURE'S CHIEF: RESTORER, 
Volta’s Electro Magnetic Chain? Belts and Bands 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


Rheumatism, Spinal Weakness, 
Neuralgia Cramps 
4 « >, 
Paralysis Deafness 
7 * =" . - ; — & 
Indigestion, Skin Disease, 
Lumbago, 


Constipation 
Seiatics = a ? 
Sciatica, Bronchitis, 
Disease of the eye, 
Asthma, 


General Debility, 
Kidney Disease, 











Epilepsy, Loss of Voice, 
Gout, : t .. ' Nervousness, 
Chest Troubles, = ae oe Decline, 1. 
Headache, = 7s, | Labo = Liver Complaint, 
“ a _ CINCINNAT) =a ‘emale Weakness 
Lung Disease, ——L_— N na Female Weakness, 
ead Approved by the Most Eminent Au-Nervous Debility and 
yspepsia, thorities sien tein 
Heart Disease, The Imperial Faculty of Vienna. — ee, oS 
: A cs mi ~dicine Jopic : } - j aire 
Aches and Pains and gg gp roma Paris. sulting from impaired 
2 re Te re 16 2 re * 
other Nervous, Muscu- ” I me ollege of Physicians, Vjtg) Energy conse- 
lar and Functional gir ©, Locock, Bart., M. D. * quent on Abuse and 
Disorders. Sir Wm. Ferguson, Bart., F. R. S. Excess, 
Sir H. Holland, Bart., M. D., F. R. §. Sir J. R. Martia, F. R. C.8., F. R.S. 


COST LITTLE COMPARED TO MEDICINE. 


Volta’s Belts are so constructed as to possess great durability, and with proper 
care will last for years, certainly a valuable substitute for drug medicine, and a small 
iota to the cost of the latter. It is well known that most invalids and other ailing 
persons expend from $1 to $10 per week, for patent medicine and doctor bills ; this 
sum in a year will amount to from $50 to $300, and upwards. Compare this to 
Volta’s Appliances which are to be purchased but once, and remain good for years ; 
money expended for drugs is a dead loss, the effects of all drug medicines are pre- 
nicious. Why intelligent people will make ‘‘ drug shops” of their stomach it is dif- 
ficult to conceive. 

On the other hand for a comparatively small outlay, you posssss the true remedy, 
always ready for use, day or night, without inconvenience or trouble, is not liable 
to get out of order, and its curative properties never become impaired. By its aid 
you can be cured speedily and effectually after drugs fail—Volta’s appliances may be 
depended upon as last resource. 


Send for free pamphlet containing full particulars. 


Address, 
VOLTA BELT CO., 
Lock Box 550, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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